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MERCY IN NAPLES. 


Tne details which I throw together in 
the following narrative are too true. Yet 
it is not until after much hesitation that 
Ihave yielded to my desire to give them to 
the world, lest the unconscious and inoffensive 
subject of them might be made responsible 
for revelations which give another proof of 
the caprice and cruelty of the Neapolitan 
| government. Not long since I found myself 
ascending the heights of the Island of Capri. 
Almost the only signs of humanity one sees 
on this lovely spot, are donkey-girls and fisher- 
men, agricultural labourers and priests ; so 
that I was the more struck by meeting a 
_ solitary person, of gentlemanly appearance, 
|| whose face and manner deeply interested me. 
As he passed us, he raised his hat, and went 
| onhis way. “Poor lieutenant,” said my guide, 
| who, with the usual quickness of his race, 
seemed to read my thoughts ; “his is a hard 
fate to be shut up on this desert island. We, 
| signor, are accustomed to it. We were born 
| here, and have got all our families about us. 
| Above all, we can get out when we like: but 
| the poor lieutenant, may the Madonna help 
him! has father, mother, brother, and sister, | 
whom he has not seen for several years. It 
goes to my heart sometimes to see him walk-| 
ing along so silent and so sad !” 
| The man could tell me little more; but 
|| my curiosity so awakened my sympathies, 
| that I was resolved, on returning to Naples, 
to sift out all the particulars. For- 
tune favoured my wishes; and from those 
who were well acquainted with the history 
of the poor lieutenant I have gathered the 
following undeniable facts : 

No one will have forgotten the great ex- 
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had combined together to beat several of 
the deputies belonging to the liberal party, 
and break some printing-presses. Such an 
incident was by no means extraordinary at 
a time when peaceable citizens were often 
assaulted in the streets by a brutal soldiery 
with impunity. The invitation, however, to 
join this expedition was refused, and 
the answer was quickly reported to the 
colonel of the regiment, who severely re- 
proved him in the presence of many officers, 
at the same time calling him infamous, and 
unworthy of the uniform. After so public 
a reproach, the lieutenant considered it to be 
his duty to demand his dismissal ;.but, on the 
persuasion of his colonel (who the day after, 
for reasons best known to himself, had altered 
his tone) he requested to be placed in the 
second-class on account of health. On the 
thirteenth of the same month he was put 
on the retired list, and sent to the Island of 
Ischia. On arriving, however, he was sur- 
prised to find that an order had been sent, 
prohibiting his leaving the island; and thus 
began his long protraeted exile. 

During his brief residence on the island, 
he made the acquaintance of another com- 
panion in misfortune, Vincenzo di Vico, who 
was a lieutenant on the staff; but, on February 
the first, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, 
they were both placed under arrest, and 
put under an escort on board a small boat. 
After a perilous voyage they arrived at 
Naples, and were at once confined in the 
Castello dell’ Novo, that picturesque old 
fortress, which stands on a tongue of land 
between Santa Lucia and Chiatamone. 
What secret influence controlled their des- 
tiny was to them unknown. Why they 
were in arrest was equally unknown. In 


citement which prevailed throughout the) Naples, this information is considered per- 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies in eighteen|fectly unnecessary; a man may be taken 
hundred and forty-eight. ‘The hopes of libe-| from the midst of his family without accu- 
rals were raised to the highest pitch, only to| sation or examination, and many years may 
be disappointed ; and, when the summer of pass over his head before he returns, him- 
that year had set in, it was but too evident) self an altered man, to seek for those who 
that, in spite of promises as to ameliorations| perhaps have ceased to be. On the twenty- 
of despotic rule, a strong reaction had com-| third of February, another change came over 
menced. On the sixth of July the lieutenant) their lot, They were placed in a carriage 
was invited by his companions to join in| accompanied by an adjutant, a sergeant of the 
some enterprise which was to be executed’ guard, and a gendarme, followed by a soldier 
on that day—in fact, a number of officers,’ of the lancers on horseback, to the arsenal, 
under the direction of Captain Palmieri, and put on board a scorridojo, kept for the 
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service of the galley-slaves who escorted 
them. In this they were sent off to the 
Island of Ponza. A scorridojo is a small 
boat, much in use in'the Mediterranean. It 
carries latine sails, is worked with oars, and 
has a small cabin. It was of bad augury for 
the future of the poor prisoners, that the 
captain of their vessel, Agostino Cuiaja, was 
better known on account of his ferocious 
qualities by the name of Saccoefuoco (sack 
and fire). Three days and three nights they 
were tossed about on a tempestuous sea, 
sleeping, in the month of February, exposed 
to the air, and living like the commonest 
sailors on biscuits soaked in sea-water. I 
must, however, except one day, when, from 
stress of weather, they were compelled to | 
put into the little Bay of Ventotene, where 
an officer called Fusco dared to treat them 
as a Christian man should. Fusco is now 
dead, and his name may be mentioned ; for 
that incident which, if known before, would 
have condemned him to a Neapolitan prison, 
is doubtless registered in Heaven. Wearied, 
hungry, cold, and wretched, those subjects 
of an adored sovereign and paternal govern- | 
ment arrived at length at their destination. | 

On a lofty part of the Island of Ponza 
stands an old tower,'and on the roof of it 
are two small rooms: underneath is a large 
chamber and adrawbridge. The two officers 
were confined on the roof, and here for nine 
months they had opportunity enough to study | 
all the changes of the atmosphere, and feel all | 
the miseries of their position. These were 
aggravated during the first six months by the 
fact that from some cause or other they re- 
ceived no pay, and subsisted on the proceeds 
of what they sold, whilst their food was turned 
over by the soldier on guard with his bayonet. 
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I have heard it stated that their doors and 
windows were in so dilapidated a condition 
that they could be scarcely closed, and that 
when the wind blew they were compelled to 
close the door by placing a pole against 
it. At the end of nine months they were 
driven out of the tower, and lived at 
large on the island, in company with 
the numerous other prisoners, who are 
detaimed for common erimes. The position 
was painful enough ; but it was an improve- 
ment, and the commander rendered it less 
irksome still, by certain indulgences which it 
would be imprudent to dwell upon ina country 
where mercy is a sin. 

Thus they dragged on a-weary existence 
till February the twenty-fourth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty. No charge had ever 
been. preferred against them. No judges 
had questioned, tried, and condemned them. 
They knew not why they suffered, and 
this ignorance added to the bitterness of 
their suffering, On the day above men- 
tioned, the royal steamer the St. Winifred 
arrived in Ponza, bringing orders to re-' 
ceive them on board, and conduct them to 
Naples. Another scene was now opening 
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upon them. On arriving in Naples—to which 
they were taken under the usual escort—the 
were conducted to Castle St. Elmo, which 
commands the capital, and batters it down | 
when subjects dare to be unruly. There js | 
no man in Naples who does not speak of the 
prisons of the St. Elmo with terror. 

The chamber named Fifty-four is, in an | 
especial manner, surrounded by this super. | 
stitious dread, No man was ever known, it is_ | 
said, to come out of it alive; and, lest the || 
report may appear utterly extravagant and | 
outrageous, I can name a man who—in another 
much less dreaded prison, after a confinement 
of fifteen days without chair or table, in a 
damp room—came out with his hair turned 
white. On arriving at St. Elmo, orders were 
given to confine the two prisoners in Number 
Fifty-four ; but counter-orders fortunately | 
condemned them to chambers Eighty-five and 
Eighty-six. Dark rooms, with the windows 
guarded by heavy iron bars. “ Happy were 
you, indeed,” said a custodier to them, “that | 
you were not confined in Fifty-four!” Again, 
on the fifth of March, another change took 
place. The Count di Vico was sent to Ischia, 
and his companion 'to Capri; but, up to the 
present, not a word has transpired to throw 
any light upon the nature of their offence, | 
Di Vico has since been pardoned, if we may 
speak of pardon where no charge has ever 
been made, His companion stiil lingers on in | 
exile, and it is now the month of April, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven. 


In this brief but veritable sketch of | 
misfortunes only the broad outlines have 


been thrown off; but the imagination 
will know how to fill up with details of | 
petty sufferings and persecutions inflicted by | 
the authorities, great and small, who, byan | 
ostentation of severity, try to curry favour | 
with their superiors. To those must be 
added the annoyances and privations which 
men of education and taste must always feel 
on finding themselves intermingled with 
ordinary criminals, and under the control of 
vulgar-minded hirelings. They are better | 
felt than described; and the heart that 
knoweth its own bitterness has often burst 
under the frequent repetition of sufferings 
which the pen would labour in vain to paint. | 
Of course the first impulse of the inhabitant | 
of a free country is to ask, Why does not the | 
prisoner appeal to the laws, and, in default of 
their being executed, why not to the Sove- 
reign? Time after time, and in every imagin- 
able form, have these appeals been made, and 
still the poor lieutenant lingers on in his 
solitude, fearful to give umbrage by word 
or look, and yet often denounced to the | 
authorities at Naples by private malice or by 
some secret paid spy. Petition after petition 
has been sent to ministers and to the King, 
praying to be informed of the charges against 
him, and demanding at least a trial ; yet no 
answer has been returned. | 
In one case where considerable influence 
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had been exerted in his behalf, an answer|was now in his sear autumnal foliage; 
was elicited to the effect, that he might con- | whereas, the much-respected don was only 
sider himself happy that it was no worse. | just entering the prime of life. 
| Petitions have often been placed in the hands| One advantage of my own mediaval 
of the King, who has replied as usual, “ Va | position between the juveniles and the seniles 
| bene! va bene!” Friends and relatives have | of society is, that it allows me to act as 
| appealed to the Sovereign in person, and the | interpreter between them. There are cases 
answer has been, “Povero uomo! povero|in which the two opposite camps may not 
uomo !” (Poor man!) Yet not one ray of light | precisely understand each other ; the young 
| has fallen on the path of that solitary wanderer. | cannot always comprehend the old, because 
| It was in the month of December last that a| they have no experience of what old age is; 
| notice was given that all who demanded /| while the elderly, in spite of their personal 
_ pardon should receive it; a new system of| knowledge of youth, are apt to forget that 
| things was to be initiated, and the sovereign | they were once young themselves. 
clemency was exalted by many sycophants.| Let me put acase to you, by way of a begin- 
The poor lieutenant implored his liberty,|ning, my adolescent readers and admirers ; 
Still no answer ; again, at the beginning of|for to be the one, is to become the other. 
| this month, thieves and assassins were libe-| Suppose you had a schoolfellow, a playmate, 
| rated from prison by royal decree, in token|a college-friend, a companion in your pedes- 
| of rejoicing at the birth of another Bourbon ;| trian alpine rambles, a brother-student of the 
| yet no remission of the lieutenant’s perse-| same art or science ; that you had taken pho- 
_ eution has been granted. At a distance from| tographs together ; that you had hunted rare 
home and friends, in three several prisons, in| butterflies, minerals, or microscopic objecta, 
solitary exile, he has dragged on now nearly | with a share-and-share-alike agreement ; that 
nine of the best years of his life. you had drawn, side hy side, from the statue 
My tale is one of many hundred stories| or the living model ; that you had followed 
| of a similar character which might be nar-| the same series of clinical lectures in London 
| rated in illustration of the mode of govern-|or Paris; that you had, like Helen and 
| ment adopted in the Two Sicilies. Many | Hermia, saton the same cushion, embroidering 
| people will hesitate to believe it. It is, I} the same sampler and singing the same song, 
| repeat, true, and proves that, in the heart of| Suppose this; and that you were suddenly 
| Europe, and in the nineteenth century, kings| informed your bosom friend was shortly to 
| can reign in defiance of justice and humanity, | depart at an indefinite, but not distant day, 
| while mighty governments are ever ready to| for a long, long residence in China or Aus- 
| put forth all their strength to crush the| tralia, and that you were never likely to see 
| victims when they rise against the authors| him again ;—how would you behave to him, 
| of their sufferings, in such a case? Would you be unkind, 
captious, cross-grained, or selfish? No, no; 
I am sure you would not. You would do all 
TO MY YOUNG FRIENDS. you could to pet and spoil him as long as he 
reat remained with you, to make him carry away 
| To be frank and honest, I may as well| with him nothing but grateful recollections 
| confess at once that I am sitting down to} and a thankful memory of his friend still left 
write a selfish article. Junior critics may, if}in England, who treated him so lovingly as 
| they like, cast in my teeth that its design is| long as was in his power. 
| personal, having reference to my own inter-} But, my dear young perusers, exactly such 
| ests, rather than general, or directed to the|is the state of your relations with every 
| welfare of the world at large. Be it so; I| individual member of the united society of 
accept the observation. The same stricture | fogeys, governors, maiden-aunts, old nurses, 
will become applicable, in their turn, to those| worn-out-workmen, and the rest of them, 
who are beardless youngsters now. I do not| Their berths are taken, entered, and ticketed 
deny that, being ayes neither young nor| (although the date and number is left blank 
old, but what the French curiously call/ to human eyes) on board a ship bound fora 
“between two ages” (as if an sedictienl sete long voyage, whence there is no return, 
a slice of tongue in a time-sandwich ; the past | Will you embitter the unavoidable starting 
representing one slice of bread-and-butter,|on that journey by any previous unpleasant- 
| and the future the other) ;—I cannot conceal| ness which you can possibly avoid? By 
from myself that, owning to a certain number | offensive neglect, by insulting contempt, by 
of years, I shall soon, if spared, become cer-| perverse resistance, or by open rebellion? I[ 
tainly aged, and that my tastes god sym-|am certain you will not, To the hand that 
pathies promise to coincide with those of the| fed you when you could not feed yourself, 
governor and fogey class, rather than with|to the head that thought for you when you 
_ those of Cambridge or Oxford men. When|had no thought of your own, to the heart 
| 4man myself, in that precocious sense of the| that loved you when you were ineapable of 
| Word, I well remember that Mr. Priggins,| loving in return, you will procure all possible 
| fellow and tutor, was considered by us as an} pleasure and satisfaction, before the bell 
academical bay-tree who had flourished, but | sounds to give warning that the vessel has 
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the shores trodden by living men. 

I once knew a worthy priest who, when it 
fell to his duty to read the words, “ And be 
ye not drunk with wine,” always added 
aloud the parenthesis, “nor with avy other 
strong liquor.” In a similar spirit of inno- 
vation to the commandment, “ Honour thy 
father and mother,’ I would append the 
supplement, “and every other person of 
fatherly or motherly age in respect to your- 
self.” Honour, in such a wide sense, need 
not mean the affectionate duty with which 
we regard a parent; but it may imply, in 
all cases, even to apparently unworthy old 

eople, the abstinence from dishonour and 
rom the slightest disrespect in word or 
manner, and the screening of faults, and the 
shutting of the eyes on infirmities. It is not 
for the young to rebuke the old ; silence, a 
sorrowing absence from reproof, and a with- 
drawal from association with elderly persons 
who do not respect themselves, is quite a 
sufficient protest on the part of comparative 
juniors, even against strangers who have no 
claim on their forbearance. Boy and girl 
censors are supremely disgusting in the rare 
cases when they are not ridiculous. To 


teach your grandmother her catechism, is as 
much of an acted caricature as would be 
the teaching her to suck eggs. 

We all know from Paley’s and other 


natural theologies, how admirably the bodil 

organisation of living creatures is contrived. 
Some writers have traced the same design in 
the moral feelings and natural dispositions 
conferred on men. One psychological secret 
confirms the notion. Before communicating 
it, I will first ask the question, “Which stands 
in greater need of the other’s aid—the child 
of the parent’s, or the parent of the child’s 
aid? You answer, the former. Well. then; 
the secret in passional philosophy (which is 
an undoubted fact) is, that the love which 
the parent bears tothe offspring is stronger 
than the love which offspring in general bear 
to their parent. Do you love your fathers and 
mothers, my good boys and girls? Yes, you 
do; you love them very much. Very well ; 
much as you love them, they love you still 
more. They lay out plans for your welfare, 
while you are laying out no plans for theirs ; 
they are often anxious about you and your 
doings, when you are not in the slightest 
degree anxious about them. Remember then, 
my boys, the motive principle of what often 
causes you perhaps annoyance. When the 
old folks are fussy, and troublesome, and 
interfering, and won’t let you alone to manage 
for yourselves ; remember that a parent’s 
love is deeper-seated, and more powerful, and 
more incessant, than you can understand, 
until you come to be parents in your turn, 
and have troublesome hobbydehoys, like 
yourselves, to plague you, often keeping you 
awake at night meditating how you can 
manage for the best for them. The secret 
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her steam up, and will immediately leave | may tend to make you think yourselves of || 


greater importance than you did before; 
jnever mind that. Think of it; and try to 
; use it only for good. You are very clever, no 
| doubt, my juvenile friends; but (I hope no 
| offence) you don’t yet know everything. 

“How indolent Aunt Maria grows!” 
murmurs our quick-tempered young friend 
Emily, a lively, well-meaning girl of eighteen, 
who has never known what illness is, and 
whose consciousness of physical existence ex- 
tends no further than that to believe a thing 
ought to be done, and to will to do it, are to 
do it. “How very indolent ; I had almost 
said lazy! Every day, she lies later and 
later in bed; she is not down to breakfast, 
till we are thinking of dressing for dinner, 
I don’t know what it will come to by and 
by, if things go on in this way. It is not 
like, what she has so often talked to us about, 
improving her habits day by day. And then, 
she becomes so discontented and hard to 
please. She told me she could not relish the 
jelly I made for her last week; only yester- | 
day she said that the game, which the doctor | 
recommended, and which cousin Charles went 
purposely all the way to the moors to shoot, 
had a strange disagreeable taste, such as she |, 
never perceived in grouse before. It is very | 
tiresome to have to do with people who are 
so constantly dissatisfied as Aunt Maria is 
now. When I tell her all the news I can 
think of as likely to interest her, she hardly 
takes the trouble to listen to me ; I have even 
fancied lately that she does not care much 
about seeing me and Charles when we go to 
her room. She really ought to exert herself 
more, and to exercise a little self-control. I | 
shall tell her what I think about it ; and if 
she likes to be angry, so she may ! ” 

Emily, under the impression that she is 
ill-used and coldly treated by her Aunt, whom 
she dearly loves in her heart, does remon- 
strate ; and, carried by her feelings further 
than she intended, she drops a sharp word 
about giving way to slothfulness, and about 
precept being easier than example. i 

Aunt Maria makes no reply except a | 
strange, wondering, appealing look, but which 
look, nevertheless, seems to convey instinct- 
ively to her niece’s heart an idea which had 
never struck her before. The result is in- 
stant repentance and shame. The offender 
throws herself into her aged relative’s arms, 
begging forgiveness with earnest tears, Aunt 
Maria accords it with childlike tenderness, 
begs in turn forgiveness for the great trouble 
she has given, and for the infirmities of 
temper she may have shown, adding, “ You 
do not know, dear child, how sadly 1 feel. I 
wonder what can be the cause of it; I never | 
experienced anything of the kind before. 
Kneel close to me, my love, and read some 
of the prayers for the visitation of the sick. 
Thank you; thank you. Let me rest my | 
hands upon your head. God bless you, my | 
love! Again I thank you for all your kind- | 
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ness and all your patience with me during | 
wy illness.” 
And in a few days, or in a few hours, Aunt! 
Maria has left for the distant country from | 
whose bourne no traveller returns. And; 
Emily remembers with pain every look of 
remonstrance, every tone of chiding, every | 
syllable of impatience, that may have escaped 
her during the trial of her aunt’s declining 
days ; while every thoughtful attention, every | 
long-suffering smile, every agreeable surprise | 
or pleasure procured for the departed tra-! 
veller, shines on the self-recorded page of her | 
own recent history, like the letters illumi-| 
nated with gold and crimson which gleam on | 
the vellum of a mouldy missal. And Emily, | 
balancing her own merits and demerits, while | 
she inspects the mourning wardrobe which is | 
the consequence of her relative’s decease, | 
becomes a sadder and a wiser girl. 
For thus it is, my merry young friends ;! 
not all the tears in the world, not the sin-' 
cerest sorrow, can retract one harsh word, 
one disrespectful expression, however hastily 
or thoughtlessly spoken, however much pro- 
voked. No apology, no heartfelt regret, can 
reach the dull cold ear of death. If you 
happen to have wrongfully chided your early 
friend who has absented himself for life, to 
found a family in New Zealand ; if you have 
entertained unjust suspicions respecting him, 
or if you remember now that what was not 
ill-meant at the time must have been ill-taken 
at the time, in consequence of circumstances 
which flash thus late on your memory ; you 
can write, you can explain, you can make 
straight the apparently crooked conduct, you 
can offer sacrificial, peacemaking, compen- 
sating tribute, in the shape of books, useful 
implements, seeds and plants, or trinkets, in 
testimony that your heart is ever in the 
right place. But no epistle, present, or docu- 
ment from us, can reach the dwellers on the | 
further shore of the river of life. We shall! 
go to them ; but they cannot correspond with | 
us. Therefore, my good people, remembering | 
this, you will take care to err on the right! 
side ; you will prefer to have had too much | 
forbearance with, to have been too attentive | 
and respectful towards, to have spoiled, in 
short, the elderly acquaintances who still 
incumber the scene and stand in your way— 
sometimes troublesomely, to having to say 
to yourself, when poor old Frumpsy is gone, 
“Ah! I shouldn’t have snubbed him so short 
at our last twelfth-night party ;” or to pon-| 
dering, when kind-hearted old Miss Stiffkey 
is lying cold and motionless in her dark! 
oaken chamber, “Poor thing! She knew 
better than I did, after all. I was wrong to| 
turn her into ridicule in the way I did.” | 
And who takes care of us when we are, 
sick and helpless, bed-ridden, with broken' 
bones, or painful disease? Is it, theo, our 
playmate, our race-course companion, our 
hail-fellow-well-met, our Hermia, or our 
Pylades, who gives us mutton-broth and 
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gruel, who produces our pill-box and potion 
as the prescribed hour strikes, who helps us 
to sit up in an easy chair while the servant- 
kind make our bed, and who passes night 
after night with no more cheerful companion- 
ship than that of a rushlight, and a wander- 
ing, irritable, complaining invalid? It may 
be a husband or a wife, a brother or a sister, 
occasionally ; but, as a general rule, the friend 
who tends us in sickness or confinement is 
older than the comrade who shares the hours 
of our health and strength. 

Step aside with me, and take a peep at a 
child’s sick chamber; you might even join 
me in serving our turn in the night-watch ; 
for, sufferers dangerously ill must be watched, 
and it is impossible to let others do all the 
work without lending a helping hand. Con- 
stant attendance on a beloved patient, night 
after night and day after day, must soon 
wear out an aged female frame, even though 
the heartiest good-will support its efforts, 
We, therefore, will sit up to-night and make 
an experiment in nursing, while the nurse 
herself steals an interval of repose and the 
poor little patient passes the dead hours of 
the night as well as her state of illness 
allows. 

The house is hushed. Everybody is in bed. 
Before us lie the treasures we are guarding, 
on their broad, postless, curtainless bed,— 
which is not a bed in the eyes of an every- 
day looker-on, but merely a pile of mat- 
tresses. The doctors have caused the curtains 
to be removed. At the foot, and outside the 
counterpane, there lies a confused bundle of 
clothes, inside which is concealed a woman of 
sterling metal, though now old and nearly 
worn-out, Somewhere within that flannel 
petticoat is a living head, as I can hear by its 
deep and regular breathing. The robe which 
is usually worn as a nether garment now 
answers the purpose of veil. That almost 
shabby and threadbare shawl carelessly en- 
velopes the feet and legs; but under what 
article of wearing apparel the mid-person is 
crouched is more than [ can undertake to 
guess, Sleep, my friend! Sleep, worthy 
creature, with the refreshing intensity which 
a good conscience deserves, although a good 
conscience may not always insure it. 

At the head of the bed, and within the 
bed-clothes, is uneasily stretched a poor sick 
child. A typhoid fever—-the forty days’ 
malady —is her complaint, and we are 
anxiously awaiting the hour of crisis. Life 
or death is, till then, a chance; that is to 
say, a result which we cannot foresee ; for, 
existing causes, imperceptible to human eye, 
have doubtless already determined the event 
and issue. Many diseases in our bodily frame 
seem to follow their course as steadily as 
fermentation or putrefaction in inanimate 
bodies. Neither the doctor’s nor the brewer's 
skill will always prevent our wine from 
becoming vinegar. 

It is midnight; the hour when spirits 
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should appear. But they donot. We look| template. Let us not grudge an extra half- 
in vain for obscurity to shape itself into} hour of slumber to her who has watched go 
form. The only perceptible apparitions are | constantly, though stricken in years. Coulda 
ourselves ; we come—as Herr Teufelsdrick | young person, like yourself, have done the 
says—nobody knows whence ; we show our- | same as well and as faithfully ? 

selves to cotemporary eyes for a brief and} And if, in return for such services as these, 
fleeting interval ; and then vanish utterly, |we cannot patiently listen to a few expres- 
body and soul, departing to no one knows | sions of opinion adverse to our own, bear a 
what region or abode, as completely as the) little unmasked advice, pardon a few infir- 
ghosts that flit away at cock-crow. Exactly mities, or ignore a few foibles,—when our 
what generations and generations of men|own turn comes, my joyous young friends, 
now are, shall we ourselves be before very | shall we have a right to complain if we are 
long. We are now the only true apparitions. | pushed into corners, made to feel that we are 


Another living object passes across the| 
chamber—a moth! It settles upon the wall. 
I must rise from my seat to go and kill it. | 
Why kill it! What right have we to do| 
that ? May it not claim its privilege to enjoy 
its term of apparitioning as well as men and | 
women? But, you say, it will deposit its | 

s amongst our clothing, and so destroy 
them. The sure way to avoid that evil is to 
use them, and to amass no greater store of 
them than is needful for use. Lay not up for | 
yourselves treasures where moth and rust do 
corrupt. If this prostrate sick child should 
never again require her little treasure of 
furry comforts and silken finery—why, there 
are others who may be thankful to——but 
hark! What is that, ticking so loud and 
slow behind the wainscot? It cannot be the 
timepiece down stairs that we hear; it is the 
death-watch ! 


Listen ; how deliberately and | 


regularly the hidden creature makes its signal 


beats! There is no need to feel alarm; the 
death-watch is actually a sign of life instead 
of of death; it means—increase and mul- 
tiply. I accept the omen in its favourable 
sense ; our patient will recover; she slumbers | 
tranquilly, without restlessness, and on her| 
hands may be felt the slightest possible 
moisture. 

But oh, my young companion in the watch, 
how hard it is to keep awake when one has 
not acquired the habit of watching. We 
easy-living people are much put out, if the 
sacrifice of a night is required of us. Yet 
hundreds and thousands of our fellow men 
and women live only by night-work, and 





one too many, set down as bores, extinguished 
with a sneer when we open our mouths, and 
left alone by the wayside, as useless, worn- 
out, effete, human marine-stores? Believe 
me, the amiable, gentle, and conciliating at- 
mosphere which gatbers around a person who 
has long striven to fulfil his duty to his 
seniors, remains to his profit, causing him to 
attract and to be beloved by the young. And 
what more charming member can appear in 
society than an elderly person in the enjoy- 
ment of well-deserved popularity ? There is 
an absence of boyish rivalries ; while the 
graceful prepossessing manner of youth is 
combined with the fulness of mature expe- 
rience ; there is everything to please, except 
the bright eye and the smooth ruddy cheek 
of adolescent men and maidens: and of those 
fascinating ornaments, I am delighted to feel 
assured, the rising generation is likely to 
suffer no lack, 

There now ; am I not a crafty fellow, so to 
ee my own retreat into the shady 
umber-room of senility ? 


CRYSTALS, 


TuosE signs of past or of occurring 
changes in the inorganic or mineral king- 
dom, which depend upon crystallisation, are 
very striking and suggestive, and are most 
fruitful of varied and surpassing beauty. 
We are ignorant of the causes which de- 
termine, with wonderful regularity, the 
outline of. crystalline bodies; and which 
give to them their sparkling brilliancy, 





make a regular practice of what we take to| whether exhibited by the jewels of a court, 
be so wonderful an act of self-denial. I must| or by the frost-wrought tracery of a cottage- 
resist this drowsiness which is stealing over | window. It is true,indeed, that certain guesses 
me. How our aged friend has stood against | have been made, by Haiiy and others, at 
it so long, is wonderful. It will help me, if} causes which may possibly be concerned in 
I get up and walk about the room a little ;| producing the effects observed; but these 
noiselessly, though, for fear of disturbing the | guesses rest upon no other evidence than the 
sleepers. At the window, a dim light glim-| very circumstances which they profess to 
mers in the sky. Can it be the dawn that is explain, and amount to little more than 
breaking? Is moruing coming, to conclude | another form of words for describing them. 
our heavy task? No, not yet; it is only| Thus it is said that the ultimate atoms of 
the rising moon, now fast fading away |every crystallisable substance (the smallest 
into a shabby, dim, gleaming anti-crescent. | particles into which it can possibly be divided) 
Patience ; as others have had patience before | have themselves some determinate form ; 
us, At this very hour, apparently so long| which is reproduced, on a larger scale, when 
and irksome, a change for the better, 1 be-| many of these particles are collected into 
lieve, is working to reward us. There is hope} mass. Again, as it is manifest that, in the 
to look forward to, and devotedness to con-! absence of a power which shall guide all ~— 
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|| particles to fall or otherwise settle themselves | of everything depends upon its temperature ; 
| in an uniform direction, the cube would be diminishing as heat is added, increasing as 
the only form capable of reproduction in this heat is withdrawn. Thus, strong soup—a 
manner, 80 the hypothesis of atomic polarity, jelly unless artificially heated—liquifies when 
analogous to the polarity of the magnetic placed over the fire; in the same way, 
needle, has been added to the hypothesis of metals and other substances are melted by 
atomic form, and made to explain why a heat: that is, are reduced to a yielding 
countless multitude of prisms or pyramids—,and fluent state. Thus, ice is con 


each invisible by reason of its minuteness—, verted into water, and water into steam, 


should fall in the same manner and into the 
fitting place, so as to build up one prismatic 
or pyrawidal crystal, instead of an incoherent 
heap, or a lump, shapeless and full of in- 
terstices. Such is the nearest approach 
philosophers have made, as yet, to an expla- 


which is dissolved in the surrounding air. 
Materials that are flexible and elastic, 
at ordinary temperatures, become hard, and 
even brittle, during frost: such things as 
caoutchouc, gutta-percha, and sealing-wax, 
being suitable examples. The rule is un- 


nation of the causes of crystalline forms ; as limited in its application; although more 


shown either in the miniature rockwork 


which is thrown down daily, in hundreds of, 


laboratories, from solutions of almost every 
kind, or in the many other ways with which 
science is familiar. 

For, the process of crystallisation, although 
most commonly seen as it takes place in solu- 
tions, is by no means limited to the conditions 
which they afford; it may be observed 
wherever, in consequence of a loss of heat, 
any inorganic substance passess from a fluid 
into a solid form. This change appears, 
indeed, to be the only essential to the forma- 
tion of a crystal; and it may be shown to 
have occurred in every case when a crystal 
has been formed. 

It is a property common to almost all sub- 
stances, that they expand, or increase in 


| size, by the application of heat,—a result 
that is — by supposing them to 


consist of ultimate particles or atoms, which, 
when heated, tend to move apart by a mutual 
repulsion, and to enlarge the bulk of the 
whole mass, by a gradual loosening and sepa- 
ration of its texture. If the heat be carried 
to a certain extent, the substance heated will 
have its particles driven altogether away 
from each other, and diffused in the surround- 
ing medium,—whatever that may be,—whe- 
ther air, water, or spirit: a result that is 
called volatilisation in the first case, and 
solution in the others. Take, for instance, a 
piece of camphor, and place it in spirit of 
wine. Whenever the spirit is warmer than 
the camphor, minute particles of the latter 
will be taken up, and diffused invisibly 
throughout the former—being said to be dis- 
solved in it. If the camphor be simply 
placed under a bell-glass, whenever the sur- 
rounding air is warmer than the lump, 
minute particles will be taken up as before, 
and diffused invisibly throughout this air: 
being readily detected, although invisible, 
by the more delicate senses of taste 
and smell. This result is commonly called 





vapours, rather than solution ; but it is, in 
fact, a true solution,—a solution in air instead 
of in spirit. And it will be found universally, 
and may be shown by a hundred familiar 
examples in daily life, that the compactness 








evident in some examples than in others, 

There are, however, many substances 
| which, when volatilised in air, or dissolved 
in any liquid, are found to undergo changes 
‘of a chemical nature, and no longer to exist 

in their original form. Thus charcoal, heated 
in the air, gives off minute atoms which com- 
bine immediately with the oxygen around 
them,—forming a noxious gas,—and cease to 
be charcoal by virtue of the combination. 
| When iron is dissolved in a diluted acid, the 
resulting liquid does not contain finely divi- 
|ded iron, but finely divided salt of that 
metal, produced by its union with the acid 
employed. And so of many other instances. 
| But there is a numerous class of bodies, both 
simple and compound, that may be either 
dissolved or volatilised without suffering any 
other change: their atoms, although sepa- 
_rated and scattered, never losing their indi- 
viduality and identity. Thus camphor— 
whether a lump in the hand or floating in the 
air or Gesell in spirit—is always the same 
substance. 

It is with this latter class only that we 
have now to deal, that is to say, with sub- 
,Stances whose atoms, when scattered by heat 
throughout some dissolving or suspending 
| medium, undergo no change beyond the mere 
dispersion, and, in the inorganic kingdom of. 
nature, act the part of Jews among mankind, 
For such as these, when once the force that 
separated them is removed, have a tendency 
to draw lovingly together, and to reconsti- 
tute the original solidity of the mass from 
which they sprung. Their union is hindered 
by the medium around them, in exact propor- 
tion to its density and resisting power. Thus, 
‘atoms which are dispersed in air unite 
|more rapidly than those dissolved in spirit ; 
-and those dissolved in spirit more readily 
‘than those dissolved in water. But this 
| resistance of the medium is usually overcome, 
/unless the particles be very few and very 

remote ; and, coincidently with a decline of 


! 





Volatilisation, or diffusion in the form of, temperature, the substance that was volati- 


,lised or dissolved is again recovered. So 
much might, perhaps, have been expected. 
But what—prior to experience—could 


not have been anticipated, is that the scat- 


| tered atoms, not content with mere re-union, 
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or aggregation into a mass, are found to ar-| the containing vessel, from the hand, or the 
range themselves intoregular andsymmetrical| thermometer by which this vessel may be 
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forms, bounded by fiat sides and angles, and 
that each substance is found to assume always 
its own characteristic shape, from which 
it never varies,—whether this be a pyramid, 
a cube, or a prism. The number of known 
crystalline forms is much smaller than the 
number of crystallisable substances ; and it 
follows that crystals of various kinds may 
possess the same form; but no substance is 
ever found to assume a form foreign to its 
usual habit. Some, it is true, assume more 
than one form ; but even these keep strictly 
within their proper range, so that the shape 
of a crystal affords some evidence of its 
nature. The peculiar shape of the crystals of 
white arsenic furnishes one means of identi- 
fying this substance in medico-legal in- 
quiries ; and the same principle rules under 
a very great variety of circumstances, 

All that is absolutely necessary to the pro- 
cess of crystallisation is to reduce the sub- 
stance treated, to the fluid or gaseous state, 
either by heat alone, or by heat with this 
assistance of a solvent; and then to cool it 
£0 gradually, that its loosened or separated 
particles have time to select, as it were, the 
shape which they will assume. 


face will always present a crystalline appear- 
ance, the result of the re-arrangement of its 
particles while hardening from the state of 
fusion. Crystals may also be obtained from 
melted sulphur by a method of treatment 
which it is needless to describe ; and cam- 
phor, or white arsenic, if heated in a glass 
tube, will be first volatilised, and then depo- 


sited in a ring of crystals higher up, at the) 


first point where the temperature is suffi- 
ciently low. All these are instances of 
crystallisation without a solvent, and are 
adduced as showing the essential nature of 
the process. 


it is the practice to employ solvents ; because 
the resistance of the liquid medium renders 
the process more gradual, affords opportuni- 
ties of modifying it by art, and enables the 
operator to obtain large and perfect results. 
The crystalline form is to some extent a 
guarantee of purity, or, at least, of the ab- 
sence of adulteration: hence, both in medi- 
cine and the arts, many salts are subjected | 
to tedious processes for no other purpose than 
to assume this form. 

When some substance readily soluble and 
erystallisable, as saltpetre, alum, Glauber’s 
salt, or Epsom salt, is put into water at the 
temperature of the atmosphere, the mixture 
immediately becomes colder. It requires 
heat, in order to loosen and separate the 
integral particles of the salt, so that the 
water may dissolve them ; and thus the salt 
absorbs and removes heat from the water 
into itself, and the water removes heat from 
all surrounding things—from the air, from 
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If a piece of 
cast metal be broken, the newly-exposed sur- 


In obtaining crystals of sub-| 
stances that are commonly used in that form, | 


[Conducted by 


touched. After a time, this process comes to 
an end, either by the salt being all dissolved, 
or by the water having dissolved as much as 
it is able to sustain ; and then the mixture ig 
gradually raised to the temperature of the 
air around it. If it be now carried to a 
colder place, some of the heat necessary to 
keep the particles of the salt asunder and 
in solution is withdrawn ; and these parti- 
cles, in quantity proportionate to the fall of 
temperature, cohere into crystals, and attach 
themselves to the sides or bottom of the con- 
taining vessel, or to any projecting point that 
may offer itself. If the temperature were 
then raised, they would be re-dissolved ; ‘and 
if it were then again lowered, they would 
once more be deposited. In practice, it is 
found most expedient to make hot solutions, 
from which crystallisation takes place as they 
cool—an arrangement which supersedes the 
necessity of any contrivances for lowering 
the temperature. In a general way, it is im- 
portant to the process of crystallisation that 
the liquid should not be shaken or disturbed, 
but some slight motion between its particles 
seems necessary in order to initiate the pro- 
cess, which does not commence at all in a 
state of absolute repose. A saturated hot 
solution of Glauber’s salt, if allowed to cool 
in perfect stillness, will remain liquid as long 
as the stillness is preserved, but the slightest 
movement or tremor—even a wave of the 
hand through the air in its vicinity—will in- 
stantly transform the solution into a solid 
mass, some of the water entering into the 
composition of the crystals, and some being 
retained by interstices in their structure. In 
the same manner, water may be cooled to a 
very low temperature without change ; and 
then, upon the slightest disturbance, will 
freeze (i. e., crystallise) throughout. But, 
when the process is once set on foot, any 
agitation diminishes the size of the crystals, 
a similar effect being produced if the solution 
be permitted to 200] too rapidly. Hence, in 
pursuing crystallisation as an art, there are 
many minutie that require attention. 

That familar cottage ornament, the alum- 
basket, and the equally familiar sugar-candy, 
illustrate the predilection of crystals for some 
point of attachment nearer than the sides of 
the vessel, and the certainty with which the 
process is carried on around any such nucleus 
that is provided. It is well known that 
strings are strained through the syrup to 
obtain the candy, and that the little basket is 
suspended in the alum solution. Then the 
tiny and invisible particles are gradually 
drawn together towards the foundation thus 
afforded, and presently little glittering specks 
may be discerned entangled among the fibres 
of the threads, or studding the network of 
the basket., If the matter be well managed, 
these specks increase steadily in size, by the 
regular addition of fresh atoms to every part; 
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but if the temperature be not attended to, or! and resemblances to almost every object in 
| the solution be improperly disturbed, they in-| art or nature. In like manner, the minute 
| crease chiefly in numbers, and the larger | crystals or raphides that are found in certain 
| erystals are apt to be disfigured by adhering] plants, and especially in rhubarb, are well 
small ones. The beautiful crystalline masses | worthy of microscopic examination. 
that are now so common as ornaments ia a} The manner in which crystals fasten upon 
druggist’s window, and that were so con-| any nucleus that occupies a prominent position 
spicuous at the Industrial Exhibition of! in the liquid affording them is a fact applied 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, cannot be|to many useful purposes in the arts. Not 
|| produced without the greatest care and at- only does it facilitate all kinds of ornamental 
tention, each crystal being separated from | crystallisation, from the alum-basket upwards, 
the mother liquor when it has attained aj but it enables the chemist to draw together, 


| sufficient size, and being placed alone in a and collect readily, the smallest quantities 


|| shallow pan, perfectly glazed, at a tempera-| 
| ture carefully regulated, and under a solution 
of a specified strength. It is then turned | 
over from day to day, as otherwise the facet 
| in contact with the pan would be prevented | 
from increasing, and a deformed crystal would 
result. It is also carefully supplied with | 
fresh solution from time to time: because, if 
that around it were exhausted, its most pro- 
| minent angles would be re-dissolved. By 
| neglecting these precautions, deformed or | 
| monstrous crystals are obtained, and are ex-| 
| hibited, perhaps, as often as the perfect ones. 
Crystalline masses of the blue sulphate of 
copper, the red chromate of potash, of alum, | 
. and some other salts, may be produced of 
| almost any magnitude that is desired. 

The simple forms of crystals are not 
|| numerous, and are all traceable to a cube, 
| from which certain portions have been cut 


off. If I had any way of describing them in 
English, without long words and prolixity, I 


would endeavour to avail myself of it. But 
an octohedron with triangular bases is the 
mildest known example of scientific crystal- 
| line nomenclature, and the terms at the other 
| end of the scale, like the technicalities of 
| most secondary sciences, are cacophonous and 
| sesquipedalian beyond compare,—harder to 
pronounce than the song of Hiawatha, more 
difficult to remember than the names in the 
roll-call of old Fritz’s Polish regiment. The 
| secondary or compound forms are almost in- 
finite ; but the crystals presenting them may | 
generally be cut, by cleavage, to some simple 
shape. It is this property which enables lapi- 
daries to cut gems in certain directions ; the 
translucent precious stones being all natural 
crystals, and having each its primary or| 
natural shape. It may safely be presumed) 
that they were produced by fusion or solution | 
at a temperature and under conditions which 





that can be thrown down from solution. 
Where only two or three very minute crystals 
can be deposited, it is usual to place a morsel 
of thread, or other fitting nucleus, into the 
liquor ; and upon this nucleus, if anywhere, 
the crystals will be found. In larger under- 
takings, a nucleus is often supplied to act as 
a skeleton, and to determine the general shape 
of the mass that is to be produced. 

Native crystals, many of which it is beyond 
the power of art to imitate, have been formed 
in various ways, both by solution and by fusion. 
The diamond is, perhaps, the most remark- 
able of them ; and, as now discovered, usually 
appears to have been subjected to attrition 
under water, by which its shape has been 
modified and its lustre obscured, so that cut- 
ting and polishing are required for the develop- 
ment of its beauties. It is universally known 
to consist of pure carbon (the same substance 
with which we are familiar as charcoal and as 
plumbago), but which cannot be either fused 
or dissolved, and consequently cannot be 
crystallised by any means at present known. 
Such means have been eagerly sought for, 
however, since the composition of the diamond 
has been discovered; and there seems no 
reason why they should not one day be 
found. The crystallisation of boron—a sub- 
stance having some analogies to charcoal, and 
heretofore only obtained in powder—has 
lately been announced, and the crystals 
formed, although too small to have any great 
value, are said to resemble the diamond in 
lustre and refractive power. If this be so, 
there can be little doubt that they will be 
used, as the art of forming them is perfected, 
for ornamental purposes; and it is pos- 
sible that the crystallisation of boron may 
lead on to that of carbon itself. It is curious 
to reflect how the speculations and experi- 
ments of the alchemists would have been 





it would be impossible even to conjecture. _ affected if they had possessed our knowledge 

The larger crystals, which are sought for | of the composition of the diamond, and how 
in the arts, have no advantage over the small | they would have abandoned their endeavours 
in point of beauty, except such as is due to| at the transmutation of metals, to search for 
their being more readily examined and appre- | a road to wealth more rapid and seemingly 
ciated. Snow seen through a microscope ex-| more easy of attainment. The alkahest, or 
hibits the most beautiful, and infinitely varied | universal solvent, which was the object of 
crystalline phenomena, of any known sub-| enthusiastic quest among the less mercenary 
stance. A volume of plates would fail to ex-| or more scientific of the alchemists, would 
| haust all the shapes and positions in which| have supplied the means, if discovered, of 
| the delicate needles of ice cohere—forming converting the most universal and valueless 
| Wreaths, and wheels, and arrows, and stars,! of substances into the most precious of gems ; 
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for it may fairly be presumed that, carbon 
once dissolved, diamonds would be deposited 
from the solution. Hence it is not impos- 
sible that the making of diamonds may take 
its place some day among the morning 
amusements of young ladies, side by side 
with bread-seals and embroidery,—that an 
improvement on the Koh-i-Noor may be a 
toy for children, or an ornament on a 
mantel-piece,—and that the coronation-dress 
of Prince Esterhazy may be adopted to the 
partial extinction of King Charles the Second 
and Don Cesar de Bazan as a stock favourite 
at London fancy balls. For it is usually 
found in the progress of modern times that a 
discovery is not made until it is inevitable : 
until the general advancement of science has 
brought it within the grasp of many persons, 
every one of whom must light upon it before 
long. The actual priority which constitutes 
what we call a discoverer is due as often as 
not to some trivial or seemingly accidental 
circumstance which brings a particular fact 
under notice to-day instead of to-morrow ; 
hence we so often hear from different paris 
of the world conflicting claims—turning upon 
days or hours—to such priority. Hence, also, 
the man who first made a diamond would 
have little prospect of enriching himself by 
the practice of his art in secret, or would be 
compelled, at least, to lose no time in doing so. 
Others would be certain soon to follow in his 
track, and his secret would be one that could 
not be long preserved. 

Among other natural crystals there are 
many that deserve our notice, and that tell 
tales of eventful periods in the earth’s past 
history. The varieties of rock crystal, their 
beauties, their curious refracting properties, 
and the medizval legends of spirits impri- 
soned within their translucent walls, would 
alone furnish matter for an article. I say 
mediseval legends, but should add that they 
were by no means confined to the period in 
which they arose. Not seven years ago, in 
London, there was exhibited, with a sort of 
semi-publicity, a ball of rock crystal the size 
of an orange, which had originally been the 
pendant to a chandelier, and which the then 
owner had bought for twelve shillings at the 
sale of the Countess of Blessington. In this 
he stated that spirits were confined,.and that 
his son—a lad of twelve years old—could see 
them, and could obtain from them responses 
to any questions that were asked.* People 
flocked to the house ; and, among others, at 
least one bishop of the English Church put 

uestions to the spirits in the crystal ball. 
he owner and his son—it was said to be the 
moral 
to hol 


Leis of the latter that enabled him 
intercourse with the unseen world— 
emboldened by success, began to enlarge the 


sphere of their operations. Not content 
with ordinary fortune-telling, and with 
accounts of the health and actions of absent 


* See Household Words, Volume the Second, t 
hundred and eighty-five. a 
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| friends of the questioners ; not content with 
| announcing the precise latitude and longitude 


in which Sir John Franklin and his followers 
| were alive and well, but very thin ; not con. 
tent even with the promulgation of a new 
theological scheme;—not content with this, the 
son began to call the spirits of the dead into 
the piece of crystal, to ask in what planet 
they were then located, and to make sketches 
of them for inquiring friends. He succeeded 
tolerably well as long as he confined himself 
to persons recently deceased; but the 
boy was not possessed of sufficient histo- 
rical knowledge to carry back his draw- 
ings very far; and, not even being aware of 
his ignorance, he broke down. Still there 
|were some staunch believers who stuck to 
jhim through good or evil report; and, 
among others, a manufacturer who was 
making his preparations for the Exhibi- 
tion of eighteen hundred and fifty-one, and 
who frequently suspected his workmen of 
revealing his trade secrets to his rivals, So 
he discharged the workmen whenever the 
spirits in the crystal were said to confirm his 
suspicions, and was constant in his appli- 
cations to the lad who served as medium. 
The writer has more than once seen this man 
at the house where this abominable folly and 
wickedness was carried on, and has heard 
him announce his intention of dismissing per- 
sons in his employ, on no better ground than 
the answers given by the young jackanapes 
who was associated with his fatler in the 
conduct of the imposture. 

This digression leaves space for no more 
description of natural crystals, except in the 
case of one mineral, likely soon to be of great 
importance in the arts, and to which reference 
was made in a recent number.+ This mineral 
is cryolite, a substance found in Greenland in 
great abundance ; and which contains thirteen 
per cent. of aluminium. Cryolite is white, 
possessing an obscurely crystalline texture, 
and bearing much resemblance to petrified 
spermaceti—if such a petrifaction were con- 
ceivable. It is tasteless, insoluble in water, 
and its crystalline form appears to have been 
assumed in cooling from a state of fusion. It 
is a double fluoride of aluminium and sodium; 
and the former of its two metallic bases, 
although hitherto only separated from it by 
the use of more sodium—a method too ex- 
pensive for general application—will, doubt- 
less, in the course of a short time, be obtained 
more cheaply: either by a new method of 
reduction, or by a less costly process than 
that already followed for the procuring of 
sodium itself. In the meanwhile, cryolite is 
put to the question, both ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, in many laboratories ; and the 
chemist who tortures it successfully, and who 
extracts, by simple means, the precious metal 
it conceals, will not only make a fabulous 
fortune for himself, but will open a new era 
of prosperity to Greenland’s icy mountains. 


+ Volume Fourteen, page five handred and nine. 
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The probable future value of this mineral— 
which, long known, has, until now, been con- 
sidered worthless, might furnish the text of 
a discourse upon the hidden treasures of 
nature, and the possible sources of material 
prosperity to our descendants ; a discourse in 
which no flight of imagination could be called 
visionary by sober men, and which might 
exhaust the dreams of an enthusiast without 
approaching to the events that will be seen. 
Professor Sedgwick long ago epitomised the 
accomplished labour of geologists, by com- 
paring those philosophers, in their relation 
to the earth’s crust, to “an old hen, scratching 
in the corner of a ten-acre field.” It is 
probable that his contemptuous parallel falls 
even short of expressing our ignorance of the 
riches scattered beneath our very feet—and 
just hinted at, or foreshadowed to our fancy, 
by the gold-fields of California and Austral- 
asia, A by the discovery of the sources and 
the utility of aluminium. 

We have spoken, in the opening paragraph, 
of the suggestive character of the phenomena 
| of crystullisation. In the regularity of their oc- 
| currence-—by virtue ofa law which we can dis- 
| cern only in its operation, and define only by 
| describing its results—they appear to show, 
| even to minds the least accustomed to such a 
|| train of thought, the direct and visible working 
| ofthat Mighty Hand, by which the order of the 
universe is sustained. In many departments 


| of science and of art, as in many of the walks 


of daily life, the great first cause is obscured 
by the presence of subordinate, but nearer, 
human agencies. But, in contemplating the 
| characteristic forms of crystals of which 
the dissevered particles have united them- 
| selves—whether they were separated yester- 
day, by the hand of an experimenter, or count- 
less ages ago, when the world was convulsed 
by forces of whose power we can form some 
faint conjecture from the visible traces of their 
effects—in such contemplation the student is 
brought, as it were, face to face with Him who 
is the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. 


PAN. 


The Ancients have exquisitely described Nature 
under the person of Pan.—Bacon’s Wispom oF THE 
ANCIENTS. 


Iam the All—the soul created One— 

The solitary Life beside the Life 

Which fashion’d me from gusty darkness, flaw'd 
With uproar of pre-natal elements : 

And thus I dwell through all the quiet years, 
A loneliness within a loneliness, 

Myself sufficient to myself, and lull’d 

By that most ancient silence in my heart, 
Answering the silence over all; whereto 

The babbling of my multitudinous tongues 

Is as the voice of leaves in stillest night. 


All aspects, sounds and movements, dwell in me. 
The knotty forests, and the mountains old, 
And the rich valleys, and the cataracts, 


PAN. 
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Dancing like youth eternal, and the wealth 

Of the unmaster'd and rebellious sea, 

And flowers, and herbs, and roots, and leaves, and 
seeds, 


| With whatsoever in the gorgeous gloom 


Of mines and central chasms may be hid ; 
Man, and the high-tower’d cities which he builds ; 
All lower forms of animal life—beasts, birds, 
The swift, cold shapes of oceans, streams, and 
pools, 
Dull reptiles and obscure vitalities, 
Monstrous developments, and prodigious births, 
Motes of intense existence, beyond sight, 
And the pale race of ante-natal germs, 
Faint atoms on sensation’s utter verge ;— 
All these are parts of me: yea, more than these, 
All central suns,—even to that which is 
The centre of all centres, bright and vast,— 
Lighten, and burn, and orb their golden fires, 
In me for ever: all attendant moons, 
Kindling their white souls in the dreadful dark, 
Are quicken’d by the life that is in me: 
Mine are the lapsing planets, beamy-faced, 
The lucid children of the suns, for aye 
Peopling my vasts of silence and old Night: 
Mine are those swift and haggard wanderers 
Of the abyss, comets, drawn on through space 
By strong enchantment of the unknown sun; 
And mine are all the drifting nebula 
Of shapeless slime and mist, wherefrom new stars, 
The happy homes of life and Jove, shall rise, 
And warm the unilluminated gulfs 
With spheres of rapid splendour. Meteor-shapes 
Of the red storm, and acres of colour’d light 
Built by the sun and rain across the voids, 
And vaporous stars, perishing utterly, 
And the swift lightning’s momentary noon, 
Sky-flames, and visions in the homeless clouds 
(The brief and rich enchantments of the heaven, 
Dying in their height of glory), ghostly fogs, 
And singing rains out of immensity, 
And noiseless snow-falls, and the iron showers 
Of hail and sleet, black Winter's javelins, 
And billowy thunders, rolling into space, 
And dews, and winds, and the diaphonous air ;— 
These, too, are in my universal round. 
My lower frame is and 
grim ; 
Brute matter, torn with savage energies ; 
The old rebellion of swart Chaos, still 
Struggling with Love, the always-youthful god, 
The Reconciler. But, far up, I bask 
For ever in the long celestial calm. 
Behold! the stars are quivering on my breast! 
Behold! my face is golden-bright with fire ! 
And upward from my head two horny beams 
Stretch lengthening into heaven, with thrill on 
thrill 
Of endless aspiration, deathless hope. 
So is it with all individual life :— 
Below all forms are diverse, opposite, 
Confounded with their contraries, cross-cut 
With wranglings and with jealousies, grotesque, 
Irreconcilable, and reeling back 
To their original atoms: higher up, 
Come fitness and consent of part with part, 
Making one harmony; while, at the peak 
Of the ever-sharpening pyramid of things, 
The mystery of the unincarnate Jove 
Lies like a consummation; into which 
All figures sharpen upward, and are lost,— 


rough, and wild, 
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All shapes, all hues, all odours, and all sounds, 
Pass, as the flushings of the rainy bow 

Fade in the vast and all-insphering air. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST, THE 
ROOM. 

A BROAD, square window, with small panes 
and dark sashes; dreary yellow light, glim- 
—— through the dirt of half a century, 
crusted on the glass; purer rays striking 


MYRTLE 


across the dimness through the fissures of 


three broken panes; dust floating upward, 
pouring downward, rolling smoothly round 


and round in the still atmosphere ; lofty, | 


bare, faded red walls; chairs in confusion, 
tables placed awry; a tall black bookcass, 
with an open door half ——s from its 
hinges ; a pedestal, with a broken bust lying 
in fragments at its feet ; a ceiling darkened 
by stains, a floor whitened by dust ;—such 
was the aspect of the Myrtle Room when 
Rosamond first entered it, leading her hus- 
band by the hand. 

After passing the doorway, she slowly ad- 
vanced a few steps, and then stopped, waiting 


with every sense on the watch, with every | 


faculty strung up to the highest pitch of ex- 
pectation—waiting in the ominous stillness, 
in the forlorn solitude, jor the vague Some- 
thing which the room might contain, which 
might rise visibly before her, which might 


sound audibly behind her, which might touch 
her on a sudden from above, from below, 


from either side. A minute, or more, she 
breathlessly waited ; and nothing appeared, 
nothing sounded, nothing touched her. The 
silence and the solitude had their secret to 
keep, and kept it. 

She looked round at her husband. His 


face, so quiet and composed at other times, | 


expressed doubt and uneasiness now. His 
disengaged hand wasoutstretched, and moving 
backwards and forwards and up and down, 
in the vain attempt to touch something 
which might enable him to guess at the 
position in which he was placed. His look 


and action, as he stood in that new and| 
strange sphere, the mute appeal that he made | 


so sadly and so unconsciously to his wife’s 
loving help, restored Rosamond’s self-posses- 
sion by recalling her heart to the dearest of 
all its interests, to the holiest of all its cares. 
Her eyes, fixed sodistrustfully, but themoment 
before, on the dreary spectacle of neglect and 


ruin which spread around them, turned fondly | 


to her husband’s face, radiant with the un- 
fathomable brightness of pity and love. She 
bent quickly across him, caught his out- 
stretched arm, and pressed it to his side. 

“ Don’t do that, darling,” she said, gently ; 
“T don’t like to see it. It looks as if you had 
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| door, Lenny? Do you know that we are in 
| the Myrtle Room ?” 

“What did you see, Rosamond, when you 
|opened the door? What do you see now ?” 
He asked those questions rapidly and eagerly, 
| in a whisper, 

“Nothing but dust and dirt and desola- 
tion. The loneliest moor in Cornwall is not 
so lonely-looking as this room ; but there is 
nothing to alarm us, nothing (except one’s 
own fancy) that suggests an idea of danger 
of any kind.” 

“What made you so long before you spoke 
to me, Rosamond ?” 

“T was frightened, love, on first entering 
the room—not at what I saw, but at my own 
fanciful ideas of what I might see. I was 
child enough to be afraid of something start- 
ing out of the walls, or of something rising 
through the floor; in short, of I hardly know 
what. Ihave got over those fears, Lenny, 
| but a certain distrust of the room still clings 
tome. Do you feel it?” 

“T feel something like it,” he replied un- 

easily. “I feel as if the night that is always 
| before my eyes was darker to me in this place 
than in any other. Where are we standing 
now ?” 

“ Just inside the door.” 

“Does the floor look safe to walk on?” 
He tried it suspiciously with his foot as he 
put the question. 

“ Quite safe,” replied Rosamond. “It would 
never support the furniture that is on it, if 
it was so rotten as to be dangerous. Come 
across the room with me, and try it.” With 
those words she led him slowly to the 
window. 

“The air seems as if it was nearer to me,” 
he said, bending his face forward towards 
the lowest of the broken panes. “What is 
before us now ?” 
| She told him, describing minutely the size 
| and appearance of the window. He turned 
| from it carelessly, as if that part of the room 
had no interest for him. Rosamond still 
| lingered near the window to try if she could 
| feel a breath of the outer atmosphere. There 
was a momentary silence, which was broken 
by her husband. 

“What are you doing now?” he asked 
anxiously, 

“TI am looking out at one of the broken 
panes of glass, and trying to get some air,” 
answered Rosamond. “'The shadow of the 
house is below me, resting on the lonely 
garden ; but there is no coolness breathing 
up from it. I see the tall weeds rising 
straight and still, and the tangled wild-flowcis 
interlacing themselves heavily. There is a 
| tree near me, and the leaves look as if they 
were all struck motionless. Away to the 
| left, there is a peep of white sea and tawny 











forgotten that I was with you—as if you|sand quivering in the yellow heat. There 
were left alone and helpless. What need|are no clouds; there is no blue sky. The 
have you of your sense of touch, when you| mist quenches the brightness of the sunlight, 
have got me? Did you hear me open the! and lets nothing but the fire of it through. 
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There is something threatening in the sky, 
and the earth seems to know it !” 
“But the room! the room !” said Leonard, 


drawing her aside from the window. “ Never | 


mind the view; tell me what the room is 
like, exactly what it is like. I shall not feel 


easy about you, Rosamond, if you don’t| 


describe everything to me just as it is.” 

“My darling! You know you can depend 
on my describing everything. I am only 
doubting where to begin, and how to make 
sure of seeing for you, what you are likely 
to think most worth looking at. Here is an 
old ottoman against the wall—the wall where 
the window is. I will take off my apron, 
and dust the seat for you; and then you can 
sit down, and listen comfortably, while I tell 
you, before we think of anything else, what 
the room is like, to begin with, First of all, 
I suppose, I must make you understand how 
large it is?” 

“Yes, that is the first thing. Try if vou 
can compare it with any room that I was 
familiar with, before I lost my sight.” 

Rosamond looked backwards and forwards, 
from wall to wall—then went to the fire- 
place, and walked slowly down the length of 
the room, counting her steps. Pacing over 


the dusty floor with a dainty regularity and 
a childish satisfaction in looking down at the 
gay pink rosettes on her morning-shoes ; 
holding up her crisp, bright muslin dress 


out of the dirt, and showing the fanciful 
embroidery of her petticoat, and the glossy 
stockings that fitted her little feet and ankles 
like a second skin, she moved through the 
dreariness, the desolation, the dingy ruin of 
the scene around her, the most charming 
living contrast to its dead gloom that youth, 
health, and beauty could present. 

Arrived at the bottom of the room, she 
reflected a little, and said to her husband :— 

“Do you remember the blue drawing- 
room, Lenny, in your father’s house at Long 
Beckley ? 1 think this room is quite as large, 
if not larger.” 

“What are the walls like ?’”’ asked Leo- 
nard, placing his hand on the wall behind 
him while he spoke. “They are covered 
with paper, are they not ?” 

“Yes ; with faded red paper, except on one 
side, where strips have been torn off and 
thrown on the floor. There is wainscoting 
round the walls, It is cracked in many 
places, and has ragged holes in it, which 
seem to have been made by the rats and 
mice.” 

“ Are there any pictures on the walls ?” 

“No. There is an empty frame over the 
fire-place. And, opposite—I mean just above 
where Iam standing now—there is a small 
mirror, cracked in the centre, with broken 
branches for candlesticks projecting on either 
side of it. Above that, again, there is a 
stag’s head and antlers ; some of the face has 


dropped away, and a perfect maze of cob- 
webs is stretched between the horns. On 
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the other walls there are large nails, with 
imore cobwebs hanging down from them 
heavy with dirt—but no pictures anywhere. 
Now you know everything about the walls, 
What is the next thing? ‘The floor ?” 

“T think, Rosamond, my feet have told me 
already what the floor is like.” 

“They may have told you that it is bare,’ 
dear; but I can tell you more than 
that. It slopes down from every side 
‘towards the middle of the room. It is 
covered thick with dust, which is swept 
jabout—I suppose by the wind blowing 
through the broken panes—into strange, 
wavy, feathery shapes that quite hide the 
floor beneath. Lenny! suppose these boards 
should be made to take up anywhere! 
If we discover nothing to-day, we will have 
them swept to-morrow. In the meantime, 
I must go on telling you about the room, 
must I not? You know already what the 
size of it is, what the window is like, what 
the walls are like, what the floor is like. Is 
there anything else before we come to the 
furniture ? O, yes! the ceiling—for that com- 
pletes the shell of the room. I can’t see much 
of it, it is so high. There are great cracks 
and stains from one end to the other, and the 
plaster has come away in patches in some 
places. The centre ornament seems to be 
made of alternate rows of small plaster cab- 
bages and large plaster lozenges. Two bits 
of chain hang down from the middle, which, I 
suppose, once held achandelier. ‘The cornice 
is so dingy that I can hardly tell what 
pattern it represents, It is very broad and 
heavy, and it looks in some places as if it had 
once been coloured, and that is all I can say 
about it. Do you feel as if you thoroughly 
understood the whole room now, Lenny ?” 

“Thoroughly, my love; I have the same 
clear picture of it in my mind which you 
always give me of everything you see. You 
need waste no more time on me. We may 
now devote ourselves to the purpose for which 
we came here.” 

At those last words, the smile which had 
been dawning on Rosamond’s face when her 
husband addressed her, vanished from it in a 
moment. She stole close to his side, and, 
bending down over him, with her arm on his 
shoulder, said, in low, whispering tones :— 

“When we had the other room opened, 
opposite the landing, we began by examining 
the furniture. Wethought—if you remember 
—that the mystery of the Myrtle Room might 
be connected with hidden valuables that had 
been stolen, or hidden papers that ought to 
have been destroyed, or hidden stains and 
traces of some crime, which even a chair or a 
table might betray. Shall we examine tle 
furniture here ?” 

“Ts there much of it, Rosamond ?” ; 

“More than there was in the other room,” 
| she answered. met 

“ More than you can examiue in one morn- 
ing ” 
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“No; I think not.” 

“Then begin with the furniture, if you have 
no better plan to propose. I am but a help-| 
less adviser at such a crisis as this: I must 
leave the responsibilities of decision, after all, 
to rest on your shoulders. Yours are the 
eyes that look, and the hands that search ;| 
and, if the secret of Mrs. Jazeph’s reason for 
warning you against entering this room, is to 
be found by seeking in the room, you will 
find it——” 

“ And you will know it, Lenny, as soon as 
it isfound. I won’t hear you talk, love, as 
if there was any difference between us, or any 
superiority in my position over yours. Now, 
let me see. What shall I begin with? The 
tall bookcase opposite the window? or the 
dingy old writing-table, in the recess behind 
the fire-place? Those are the two largest 
pieces of furniture that I can see in the 
room.” 

“Begin with the book-case, my dear, as 
you seem to have noticed that first.” 

Rosamond advanced a few steps towards | 
the book-case—then stopped, and looked 
aside suddenly to the lower end of the 
room. 

“Lenny! I forgot one thing, when I was 
telling you about the walls,” she said. “There | 
are two doors in the room besides the door 
we came in at. They are both in the wall 





to the right, as I stand now with my back to 


the window. Each is at the same distance 
from the corner, and each is of the same size 
and appearance. Don’t you think we ought 
to open them, and see where they lead to ?” 

“Certainly. But are the keys in the 
locks ?” 

Rosamond approached more closely to the 
doors, and answered in the affirmative. 

“Open them, then,” said Leonard. “Stop! 
not by yourself. Take mewith you. I don’t 





like the idea of sitting here, and leaving you 
to open those doors by yourself.” 

Rosamond retraced her steps to the place 
where he was sitting, and then led him with 
her to the doorthat was farthest from the win- 
dow. “ Suppose there should be some dreadful 
sight behind it !” she said, trembling a little, 
as she stretched out her hand towards the 
key. 

“Try to suppose (what is much more pro- 
bable), that it only leads into another room,” 
suggested Leonard. 

mond threw the door wide open, sud- 
denly. Her husband was right. It merely 
led into the next room. 

They passed on to the second door. “Can 
this one serve the same purpose as the 
other?” said Rosamond, lesley and dis- 
trustfully turning the key. 

She opened it as she had opened the first 
door, put her head inside it for an instant, 
drew back, shuddering, and closed it again 
violently, with a faint exclamation of disgust. | 
“Don’t be alarmed, Lenny,” she said, leading | 
him away abruptly. “The door only opens! 
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on a large, _— cupboard, But there are 
quantities of horrible, crawling brown crea- 
tures about the wall inside. I have shut 


\them in again in their darkness and their 
| secresy ; and nowI am going to take you 


back to your seat, before we find out, next, 
what the book-case contains.” 

The door of the upper part of the book- 
ease hanging open and half-dropping from 
its hinges, showed the emptiness of the 
shelves on one side at a glance. The corres- 
ponding door, when Rosamond pulled it open, 
disclosed exactly the same spectacle of bare- 
ness on the other side. Over every shelf | 
there spread the same dreary accumulation | 
of dust and dirt, without a vestige of a book, 
without even a stray scrap of paper, lying 
anywhere in a corner to attract the eye, from 
top to bottom. 

The lower portion of the bookcase was 
divided into three cupboards. 
one of the three, the rusty key remained in 
the lock. Rosamond turned it with some 
difficulty, and looked into the cupboard. At 


| the back of it were scattered a pack of play- 


ing cards, brown with dirt. A morsel of 
torn, tangled muslin lay among them, which, 
when Rosamond spread it out, proved to be 
the remains of a clergyman’s band. In one 
corner she found a broken corkscrew, and 
the winch of a fishing-rod ; in another, some 
stumps of tobacco pipes, a few old medicine 
bottles, and a dog’s-eared pedlar’s song-book. 
These were all the objects that the cupboard 
contained. After Rosamond had scrupulously 
described each one of them to her husband, 
just as she found it, she went on to the second 
cupboard. On trying the door, it turned out 
not to be locked. On looking inside, she dis- 
covered nothing but some pieces of blackened 
cotton wool, and the remains of a jeweller’s 
packing-case. 

The third door was locked, but the rusty 
key from the first cupboard opened it. Inside, 
there was but one object—a small wooden 
box, banded round with a piece of tape, the 
two edges of which were fastened together 
by a seal. Rosamond’s flagging interest 
rallied instantly at this discovery. She de- | 
scribed the box to her husband, and asked if || 
he ange she was justified in breaking the | 
seal, 

“Can you see anything written on the 
cover ?” he inquired. 

Rosamond carried the box to the window, 
blew the dust off the top of it, and read, on a 
parchment label nailed to the cover : PAPERs. 
JoHN ARTHUR TREVERTON. 1760. 

“T think you may take the responsibility 
of breaking the seal,” said Leonard, “If 
those papers had been of any family import- 
ance, they could scarcely have been left for- 
gotten in an old book-case by your father and 
his executors.” 

Rosamond broke the seal, then looked up 
doubtfully at her husband before she opened 
the box. “It seems a mere waste of time to 
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look into this,” she said. “Howcanabox| “Nota sign of one. But the top feels so 
that has not been opened since seventeen | loose that I really think it might be forced 
hundred and sixty help us to discover the|open—as I forced the little box open just 




















mystery of Mrs, Jazeph and the Myrtle 
Room ¢” 

“But do we know that it has not been 
opened since then ?” said Leonard. “ Might 
not the tape and seal have been put round it 
by anybody at some more recent period of 
time? Youcan judge best, because you can 
see if there is any inscription on the tape, or 
any signs to form an opinion by, upon the seal.” 

“The seal isa blank, Lenny, except that 
it has a flower like a Forget-me-not in the 
middle. I can see no mark of a pen on 
either side of the tape. Anybody in the) 
world might have opened the box before | 
me,” she continued, forcing up the lid easily 
with her hands, “ for the lock is no protection 
to it. The wood of the cover is so rotten 
that I have pulled the staple out, and left it| 
sticking by itself in the lock below.” 

On examination, the box proved to be’ 
full of papers. At the top of the uppermost, 
packet were written these words :—“ Election 
expenses. I won by four votes. Price fifty 
pounds each. J. A. Treverton.” The next) 
layer of papers had no inscription. Rosamond 
opened them, and read on the first leaf :—| 
“Birthday Ode. Respectfully addressed to 
the Mecenas of modern times in his poetic 
retirement at Porthgenna.” Below this pro- 
duction, appeared a collection of old bills, old 
notes of invitation, old doctor’s prescriptions, 
and old leaves of betting-books, tied together 
with a piece of whipcord. Last of all, there 
lay on the bottom of the box, one thin leaf 
of paper, the visible side of which presented 
a perfect blank. Rosamond took it up, turned 
it to look at the other side, and saw some 
faint ink lines crossing each other in various 
directions, and having letters of the alphabet 
attached to them in certain places. She had 
made her husband acquainted with the con- 
tents of all the other papers, as a matter of 
course ; and when she had described this last 

aper to him, he explained to her that the 
ines and letters represented a mathematical 
problem. 

“The book-case tells us nothing,” said 
Rosamond, slowly putting the papers back in 
the box. “Shall we try the writing-table by 
the fire-place, next ?” 

“ What does it look like, Rosamond ? ” 

“Tt has two rows of drawers down each 
side ; and the whole top is made in an odd, 
old-fashioned way to slope upwards, like a 
very large writing-desk.” 

“ Does the top open ?” 

Rosamond went to the table, examined it 
narrowly, and then tried to raise the top. 
“Tt is made to open, for I see the keyhole,” 
she said. “But it is locked. And all the 
drawers,” she continued, trying them one 
after another, “are locked too.” 

“Ts there no key in any of them?” asked 
Leonard. 





now—by a pair of stronger hands than I can 
boast of. Let me take you to the table, dear; 
it may give way to your strength, though it 
will not to mine.” 

She placed her husband’s hands carefully 
under the ledge formed by the overhanging 
top of the table. He exerted his whole 
strenyth to force it up; but, in this case, the 
wood was sound, the lock held, and all his 
efforts were in vain. 

“Must we send for a locksmith?” asked 
Rosamond, with a look of disappointment. 

“Tf the table is of any ue, we must,” 
returned her husband. “If not, a screw- 
driver and a hammer will open both the top 
and the drawers, in anybody’s hands,” 

“In that case, Lenny, I wish we had 
brought them with us when we came into 
the room; for the only value of the table 
lies in the secrets that it may be hiding from 
us. I shall not feel satisfied, until you and I 
know what there is inside of it.” 

While saying these words, she took her 
husband’s hand to lead him back to his seat. 
As they passed before the fire-place, he 
stepped upon the bare stone hearth ; and, 
feeling some new substance under his feet, 
instinctively stretched out the hand that 
was free. It touched a marble tablet, with 
figures on it in basso-relievo, which had been 
let into the middle of the chimney-piece. He 
stopped immediately, and asked what the 
object was that his fingers had accidentally 
touched. 

“A piece of sculpture,” said Rosamond. 
“TI did not notice it before. It is not very 
large, and not particularly attractive, ac- 
cording to my taste. So far as I can tell, it 
seems to be intended to represent——” 

Leonard stopped her before she could say 
any more. “Let me try, for once, if I can’t 
make a discovery for myself,” he said, a little 
impatiently. “ Let me try if my fingers won’t 
tell me what this-sculpture is meant to repre- 
sent.” 

He passed his hands carefully over the 
basso-relievo (Rosamond watching their 
slightest movement with silent interest, the 
while), considered a little, and said :— 

“Ts there not a figure of a man sitting 
down, in the right hand corner? And are 
there not rocks and trees, very stiffly done, 
high up, at the left hand side ?” 

samond looked at him tenderly, and 
smiled. “My poor dear!” she said, “ Your 
man sitting down is, in reality, a miniature 
copy of the famous ancient statue of Niobe 
and her child; your rocks are marble 
imitations of clouds, and your stiffly done 
trees are arrows darting out from some in- 
visible Jupiter or Apollo, or other heathen 
god. Ah, Lenny, Lenny! you can’t trust 
your touch, love, as you can trust me/” 

A momentary shade of vexation passed 
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across his face; but it vanished the instant | which still hung over it in thick lazy clouds, 
she took his hand again, to lead him back to/| time to disperse, she stooped down and ex- 
his seat. He drew her to him gently, and|amined it. It was cracked across the top 
kissed her cheek. “You are right, Rosa-|from end to end, and the lock had been 
mond,” he said. “The one faithful friend to| broken away from its fastenings by the fall. 
me in my blindness who never fails, is my| She set the table up again carefully, drew 
wife.” out the drawer, and, after a glance at its 
Seeing him look a little saddened, and | contents, turned to her husband. “I knew 
feeling, with the quick intuition of a woman’s | it,” she said, “I knew there must have been 
affection, that he was thinking of the days | something heavy in the drawer. It is full of 
when he had enjoyed the blessing of sight, | pieces of copper-ore, like those specimens of 
Rosamond returned abruptly, as soon as she| my father’s, Lenny, from Porthgenna mine ? 
saw him seated once more on the ottoman, to| Wait! I think I feel something else, as far 
the subject of the Myrtle Room. away at the back here as my hand can 
“ Where shall I look next, dear ?” she said. | reach.” 
“The bookcase we have examined. The| She extricated from the lumps of ore at 
writing-table we must wait to examine.|the back of the drawer, a small circular 
What else is there, that has a cupboard or a| picture-frame of black wood, about the size 
drawer in it?” She looked round her in| of an ordinary hand-glass. It came out with 
perplexity : then walked away towards the| the front part downwards, and with the area 
part of the room to which her attention had} which its circle inclosed filled up by a thin 
been last drawn—the part where the fire-| piece of wood, of the sort which is used at 
lace was situated. the backs of small frames to keep drawings 

“TI thought I noticed something here,|and engravings steady in them. This piece 
Lenny, when [ passed just now with you,”|of wood (only secured to the back of the 
she said, approaching the second recess| frame by one nail) had been forced out of 
behind the mantelpiece, corresponding with | its place, probably by the overthrow of the 
the recess in which the writing-table| table; and when Rosamond took the frame 
stood. out of the drawer, she observed between it 

She looked into the place closely, and de-| and the dislodged piece of wood, the end of 
tected in a corner, darkened by the shadow|a morsel of paper, apparently folded many 
of the heavy projecting mantelpiece, a nar-| times over, so as to occupy the smallest pos- 
row, ricketty little table, made of the com-|sible space. She drew out the piece of paper, 
monest mahogany—the frailest, poorest, least | laid it aside on the table without unfolding 
conspicuous piece of furniture in the whole /| it, replaced the piece of wood in its proper 
room. She pushed it out contemptuously into | position, and then turned the frame round, 
the light with her foot. It ran on clumsy | to see if there was a picture in front. 
old-fashioned castors, and creaked wearily as} There was a picture—a picture painted in 
it moved. oils, darkened, but not much faded, by age. 

“Lenny, I have found another table,” said | It represented the head of a woman, and the 
Rosamond. “A miserable, forlorn-looking | figure, as far as the bosom. 
little thing, lost in a corner. I have just} The instant Rosamond’s eyes fell on it, she 
pushed it into the light, and I have discovered | shuddered, and hurriedly advanced towards 
one drawer in it.” She paused, and tried to| her husband with the picture in her hand. 
open the drawer; but it resisted her.| “Well, what have you found, now?” he 
“ Another lock !” she exclaimed impatiently. | enquired, hearing her approach. __ 
“Even this wretched thing is closed against| “ A picture,” she answered faintly, stopping 
us!” to look at it again. 

She pushed the table sharply away with| Leonard’s sensitive ear detected a change 
her hand. It swayed on its frail legs, tot-|in her voice. “Is there anything that alarms 
tered, and fell over on the floor—fell as| you in the picture?” he asked, half in jest, 
heavily as a table of twice its size—fell with | half in earnest. 








a shock that rang through the room, and re-| “There is something that startles me— 
peated itself again and again in the echoes| something that seems to have turned me cold, 
of the lonesome north hall. |for the moment, hot as the day is,” said 


Rosamond ran to her husband, seeing him| Rosamond. “Do you remember the descrip- 
start from his seat in alarm, and told him | tion the servant-girl gave us, on the night 
what had happened. “You called it a little | when we arrived here, of the ghost of the 
table,” he replied, in astonishment. “It fell| north rooms?” 
like one of the largest pieces of furniture in| “Yes, I remember it perfectly.” 
the room !” “Lenny! that description and this picture 

“Surely there must have been something | are exactly alike! Here is the curling light- 





heavy in the drawer!” said Rosamond, ap-| brown hair. Here is the dimple on each | 


proaching the table with her spirits still| cheek. Here are the bright regular teeth. 
fluttered by the shock of its unnaturally; Here is that leering, wicked, fatal beauty 


heavy fall. After waiting for a few moments} which the girl tried to describe, and did | 


to give the dust which it had raised, and! describe, wheu she said it was awful!” 
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Leonard smiled. “That vivid fancy of 
yours, my dear, takes strange flights some-| 
times,” he said quietly. 

“Fancy!” repeated Rosamond to herself. | 
“How can it be fancy when I see the face ?| 
how can it be fancy when I feel ” She) 
stopped, shuddered again, and, returning 
hastily to the table, placed the picture on it, 
face downwards, As she did so, the morsel 
of folded paper which she had removed from | 
the back of the frame caught her eye. 

“There may be some account of the| 
picture in this,’ she said, and stretched out 
her hand to it. 

It was getting on towards noon. The heat 
weighed heavier on the air, and the stillness 
ofall things was more intense than ever, as 
she took up the paper from the table, and 
opened it. 


MANNERS MADE TO ORDER. 


TuerE have been men who held that 
manners grow, and cannot be put on 
and off like a coat. The mandarin devotes 
a considerable portion of his time to 
the calculation of the steps he ought to 
take in advance of every visitor who may 
honour him with a call; and, it is certain 
that the French Emperor’s chamberlain 
only recently devoted his attention to the 
compilation of a description of the behaviour 
to be maintained by all who approach 
the Tuileries. Having lost the elaborate 
forms that, in the olden time, sprang from 
the tone of thought and morals then pre- 
valent, men have endeavoured to fit them to 
modern society. Napoleon did not pay more 
attention to his celebrated code than he 
devoted to the etiquette of his palace, as 
his bulky book on the subject, bound in 
red and gold, plainly proves. Regnier 
Desmaries complained of the want of gal- 
lantry in the time of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and looked back mournfully a hundred years ; 
just as, a century after his time, men turned 
to the great founder of Versailles as the first 
authority on manners—as the perfect gentle- 
man. And now, seeing the dapper Bourse 
men in the broad avenue of the Champs 
Elysées, their hats cocked aside and use- 
less glasses in their eyes, the old gentle- 
men of the Faubourg St. Germain, with their 
awfully deep stocks and their broad shoes, 
sigh touchingly for the days that are no 
more! There are no more children! is the 
exclamation in every Frenchman’s mouth. 
Chivalry is dead since men now presume to| 
remain covered before ladies, on the Boule- | 
vards, We discussed this pvint lately with | 
a very ancient marquise. 

This marquise was an extraordinary woman. 
She was living alone with her daughter in a| 
two-pair back ; she made her own bed ; she| 
cooked her own dinner ; she swept her own | 
little salon. 
yard, drawing a bucketful of water. 





| 


Still, | 


We have seen her, in the court-/| for observance in the United States ? 
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discuss with her the temper of the times, and 
you would see her blood at once. As she 
washed the teacups or swept the hearth, she 
would tell you that Monsieur Un Tel was not 
gentilhomme ; and that she had a suspicion 
that Monsieur Blane was in business. Her 
daughter gave music lessons, at prices which 
would have proved to the English seamstress 
that she was not alone a miserable worker in 
the world ; yet this young lady contrived to 


| buy paper stamped with her father’s coronet, 


and to express her scorn of tradesmen on 
every occasion. The contrast between the 


| pretentions and the realities of the marquise 


and mademoiselle her daughter was ludicrous 
at first ; but, by degrees, we fell in with their 
notions, and learned at all events to respect 
the dignity with which they boro the most 
terrible misfortunes. More, we saw that the 
marquise, who drew water in the morning, 
side by side with servants, in the evening 


| claimed and obtained among her friends the 


respect usually accorded to her social rank. 
There was no greater stickler, among the old 
noblesse, than this same old lady, for the 
nicest details of behaviour. And it was with 
her that we ventured audaciously, one even- 
ing, to discuss the last question. 

it was our opinion that a gentleman, on 
meeting a lady of his acquaintance on the 
Boulevards, some cold winter’s day, having 
removed his hat when he accosted her, might 
replace it upon his head while he exchanged 
a tew words. 

“Horror !” exclaimed the marquise. “ But 
there are no young men now. When I wasa 
girl, a gentleman would have remained un- 
covered all the time he was addressing me, 
and if an east wind had been blowing its 
bitterest gusts! And now, monsieur, I 
maintain that every man is mauvais ton who 
does not hold his hat in his hand all the time 
he is addressing a lady.” 

The marquise belongs to a section of 
society that insists upon grafting dead 
branches of the past upon the vital limbs 
of the present. Seeing that manners have 
changed; and believing that all which has 
gone before, is better than all which ac- 
tually exists, men have endeavoured, from 
time to time, to lay down laws of politeness, 
and to hold that they are irrevocable. 
M. de Meilhaurat’s celebrated Manuel du 
Sgavoir Vivre is a notable instance of these 
endeavours to provide manners ready made 
to the people. Has he not the exact notes 
that should be written to sweethearts, 
mothers-in-law, fathers-in-ditto, to hosts and 
to guests? Are not his directions suggestive 
of the common occurrence of all the faults in 
behaviour he seeks to destroy ? May we not 
fairly judge of what a person is likely to do, 
by the advice offered to him by his friend ? 

And so regarded, what shall we say of the 


manners as made to order by Miss Leslie, 


Shall 
we regard them as a satire on manners in 
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the United States ? The picture is a strange 


one, it is alse very amusing. Let us afford 
English ladies a list of what they must not 
do, whenever they happen to visit the United 
States, according to the authoress of the 
Behaviour Book. 

They must not say: them there, I hadn’t 
ought, pint for point, jint for joint, creatur 
for creature, nor great big for large. It 


sometimes happens that a lady puts on her) 


collar unevenly. Well, on such distressing 
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to avoid inviting the visitor! Just consider 
the look of the thing, The truth is always 
suspected! Then, again, will not the rattle 
of china, and the pervading fumes of hot cake 
betray the dreadful secret? It is well to 
know all this ; for, these warnings kept back, 
how many distinguished strangers might 
stumble on the very threshold of American 
society ! 

It is always well to start properly ; and, 
armed with a Behaviour Book, any English 


occasions, she is strongly recommended not | lady may confidently enter the train at Euston 
to remark that it is put on drunk. A lady | Square that is to bear her to a Transatlantic 
should never be floored, nor brought to the) ship ; for there are directions how to behave, 
seratch. She should never ask an authoress even at sea. For instance, ladies are strongly 
how much she gets per page; nor pit her| recommended to wash the face daily. ‘This 
against a rival authoress; nor exclaim on direction proves the comprehensive treatment 
seeing her confused table, you look quite manners have received across the broad 
littery ; nor write authoress under her name waters. Who otherwise would have thought 
when addressing a letter to her. jof washing the face, every day, without 
There are, however, more solemn occasions | missing even Sunday ? 
for the use of the Behaviour Book. Decorum; Arrived at an American hotel, let English 
in church, it will be agreed on all hands, is ladies be very cautious, lest they disgust their 
most desirable. Need we then apologise fair Yankee sisters. We exhort them, taught 
while, quoting from the American hand-) by the Behaviour Book, not to push hard for 
book, we bid English ladies, when they area piace near the head of the table; to keep 
on the other side of the Atlantic, not to, their elbows off the cloth ; to be neither loud 
“walk boldly up the middle aisle, to one of the | nor boisterous in their mirth ; to call a siesta 
best pews near the pulpit, and pertinaciously | a siesta, and not a snooze; to refrain from 
stand there, looking steadfastly at its righttul helping themselves with their own knives 
occupants, till one of them quits his own seat | — forks, even to butter or salt. These re- 
and gives it to her, getting another for him-) strictions are painful, it must be owned ; but 
self where he can?” But if this proceeding) it is the duty—the first duty—of travellers to 
have irresistible attractions for them, let) conform to the best manners of the people 
them, at all events, when they have obtained among whom they find themselves. It is hard 





seats, refrain from laughing or talking to’ 
their beaux above a whisper, or writing and 
passing about little notes. 
church is over and they are walking home 
through the streets, let them not call toa 
friend on the opposite side. If somebody fall 
down before them, let them remember that it 


is decidedly more feminine to utter an in-| 


voluntary scream than to laugh. 


And then, when 


not to wear palpably false diamonds ; it is a 
bore when one cannot be cons,ic_vusly noisy 
at a public table. But, can human nature 
| Stand that rigidity of conduct which declines 
joggings, nudgings, pinchings, sleeve-pullings, 
and other attentions of equal delicacy among 
ladies and gentlemen, and which absolutely 
forbids them when the eye of the jogger is 
fixed upon the object of the jog. Society 





_They are perhaps going to pay a morning! must be painfully straight-laced where these 
visit. On this occasion also, they _will harmless elegancies are forbidden. But these 
find the Behaviour Book a welcome friend.| are not the only obstacles in the path of a 
It will teach them not to stay with friends | lady’s happiness in the United States. She 
without oe ; = ——— — may neither gnaw, or knaw (as the Behaviour 
servants about the family. n the other) Book has it), bones, nor, as a compromise, 
hand, hosts should not allow their children) suck them in public. Even the harmless 
to ask visitors for money ; nor have the hall amusement of holding their forks bolt up- 
lights put out, nor the furniture covered | right, while carrying on a discussion, is denied 
before the guests are gone ; nor eat too fast ;| to thesex. But when this severity reaches the 


they should, on the contrary, either check 
the rapidity of their jaws, or eat a little more 
to keep the guest in countenance. There are 
times, indeed, when people decline to enter- 
tain visitors at all. These occasions appear 
in all families. 
unavoidable. A visitor drops in at the 
family dinner hour. Perhaps the viands are 
not sufficiently choice for his palate ; perhaps 
the family wishes to be alone. Still, pray 
don’t treat the unconscious intruder rudely, 
Don’t slip out of the parlour one by one at a 
time, and steal away into the eating-room, 


They are unpleasant, but | 


climax of forbidding ladies the satisfaction 
of picking their teeth, and lapping up their 
soup without the artificial aid of a spoon, it 
| is time to protest against a primness worthy 
| of the age of the Fourteenth Louis. 
| We have, however, presented to the ladies of 
England only the dark side of the picture. Let 
us now inform them, as a set-off to the above 
horrible restrictions on their enjoyment, that 
they may accept all kinds of presents from gen- 
tlemen. American ladies, it would appear, take 
advantage, with great success, of this permis- 
sion — levying, with determined words, all 
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kinds of black mail upon defenceless bache- 
lors. All that is reprehensible is, according 
to the Behaviour Book, to give broad hints. 
And this one permission is no small compen- 
sation for the sternuess with which American | 
etiquette denies ladies the luxury of biting 
their nails, looking through keyholes, or| 
squirming—a process which consists of stand- 
ing upon one leg and kicking out with the) 
other. The gentleman who has enjoyed a| 
lump of rice thrust into his honoured mouth 
by the condescending thumb of a pacha, | 
who has been kissed by a Prussian, and who 
has turned his glass mouth downwards to 
his host at a Scandinavian banquet, will yet 
have something to learn from the American 
Behaviour Book. Even the conscientious stu- 
dent of the Berlin Compliment Book can 
hardly claim to be beyond the teaching of the 
American Lady Chesterfield. 


} 
} 





DRAGONS, GRIFFINS, AND SALA- 
MANDERS. 

BaRTHOLOMEW DE GLANVIL, a learned Eng- 
lish Cordelier, who flourished in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, in a book which 
he wrote, having for its title De Rerum Pro- 
prietatibus (of the properties or nature of| 
things) gave himself infinite trouble to ascer- 
tain what was what on amultiplicity of subjects 
which never had any real existence. Including 
Natural History amongst his researches, he 
| went largely into the question of dragons, 
griffins, salamanders, and other creatures of 
| the genus—Hazrris. In the chapter specially 
devoted to the properties of beasts, which 
have magnitude, strength and power in their 
brutalities, he discourses as follows, on the 
subject of the aforesaid apocryphal animals 
which he, as well as everybody else at that 
time, most implicitly believed in. Relying 
upon the authority of Isidore of Seville, who, 
being a Saint, was more behind the scenes 
|| than most folks, he tells us that the dragon 
is larger and longer than any other kind of} 
serpent. The wembers of this family, which 
has furnished Art with so many striking 
| illustrations, reside, he says, in deep caverns, 
from whence they frequeutly go flying forth, 
troubling the air with their pestilential 
breath, which they belch out in volumes of | 
mingled smoke and flame. In the glare of 
the sun this vapour resembles fire ; in the 
shade it has the appearance of a dense grey 
cloud. It would seem more natural that 
these distinctions should be reversed, but 
Glanvil must be allowed to tell his story 
his own way. ‘This poisonous breath is 
of so mortal a nature, that whomsoever 
| it reaches experiences the sensation of 
being burnt aud scalded, the skin rising in- 
staneously into enormous blisters. It has 
the property, also, of causing the sea—when | 
they float over it—to swell as if under the| 
influence of a tempest. So much_ internal 
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caloric have these animals—so fully do they | 
Justify the invocation of Richard the Third, 
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who calls on fair St. George, to inspire his 
suldiers with the spleen of fiery dragons—that, 
when they rise in the air, they whistle and 
put out their tongues, drawing the wind to- 
wards them, in order to cool the intense heat 
generated by their venom. Sharp are their 
teeth, and pointed ; crested their heads ; fear- 
ful their talons, and tremendous the strength 
that abides in their tails, Their caudal 
extremity is, imdeed, the dragon’s chief 
weapon, for, though they can poison their 
autagonists, if they please, by simply breathing 
upon them, they prefer the bolder course of 
knocking them over with their tails. “ There 
is no beast, however monstrous,” says Glanvil, 
“that they cannot kill in this wise.” 

Antipathies between certain animals are, 
as we know from old writers, very often very 
strongly marked, but none exhibit so mar- 
vellous a propensity for hating each other 
as the elephant and the dragon. Dr. John- 
son, who liked a good hater, would have been 
a great dragon-fancier ; for I take it that the 
originator of the quarrel began with the 
winged perturbator, whose anger was a thing 
to be feared. 

“Come not between the dragon and his 
wrath !” exclaims King Lear ; and certainly, 
after reading Glanvil’s account of the way in 
which he slays his foes, no one in his senses 
would like to interfere in his feuds. He has 
a motive for his enmity of the elephant, 
which I should not exactly call hatred, but 
self-interest, “The dragon,” says Glanvil, 
“desires the death of the elephant, be- 
cause the blood of that animal being cold” 
(which it is not) “allays the great heat and 
ardour of the dragon’s poison, and therefore 
he drinketh it.” ‘To get at his adversary is 
the next thing ; so the dragon settles upon a 
tree in the forest which the elephant tre- 
quents, and, when he perceives him approach- 
ing, artfully lowers his tail, and twisting it 
round the huge legs of the quadruped, throws 
him to the ground and kills him. Should the 
elephant, however, be up to that dodge, he 
makes for the tree on which tie dragon is 
perched, and tries to uproot it; whereupon 
the dragon drops upon the elephant’s 
shoulders and bites him between the ears, 
at the same time whisking his eyes out with 
his formidable tail. A raw once established, 
the dragon sucks the elephant’s blood, at 
leisure, until he falls ; but it he is not nimble 
he runs the risk of being crushed by the 
descent of his foe,—* and thus,” observes 
Glanvil, “they are frequently both kilied at 
once.” 

The dragon is a thirsty soul, and St, 
Jerome attests the fact when alluding to the 
Prophet Jeremiah’s description of the curse 
of drought (chapter the fourteenth, verse 
the sixth) he says, “Searce can he assuage 
his thirst when in a river.” This perpetual 
desire for drink is also a reason for his being 
everlastingly wide awake. To catch a weasel 
asleep, is. a proverbial expression; but the 
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watchfulness of the weasel is nothing to that | 
of the dragon, which, day and night, lies | 
waiting for its prey. A recalcitrant minister | 
who has a following, is described as up-| 
setting the coach, when he withdraws with 
his tail from the cabinet to which he belongs; 
but the dragon with his tail is in the habit of 
upsetting boats, by taking a seat amongst the 
passengers : “ when,” says the learned Glan- 
vil, “he espies a boat at sea, with the wind 
filling the sails, he goes aboard to get as 
much of the breeze as he can to cool himself; 
but his great weight sends the boat to the 
bottom, and therefore when the sailors per- 
ceive him approaching they haul their sails 
down.” 

Should any one wish to know where the 
dragon is generated, let him understand that | 
the mightiest of his kind are brought forth | 
in the hottest parts of India (a locality 
famous, as we know, for griffins), and in the 
live volcanoes of Ethiopia. Solinus is the 
authority for the latter assertion, which 
modern African travellers may contradict, if 
they please. I have spoken of the dragon in 
connection with the Fine Arts, meaning 
principally the subjects which he has fur- 
nished to the most celebrated painters, from 
the immortal Raffaelle tothe unknown limner, 
the prints of whose genius we admire in| 
Bishopsgate Street ; but he contributes in a| 
more material way, for, according to Pliny, 
cinnabar, that brilliant colour, is nothing 
more than the elephant’s blood vomited by | 
the dragon when the latter receives his| 
coup de grace in the mutually deadly 
struggle. It is only of late years that the 
resin, called dragon’s blood has been ex- | 
cluded from the pharmacopeia, where it'| 
formerly occupied a place as an astringent. | 
The blood of dragons was held in great 
esteem by some,—the Ethiopians for in-| 
stance,—who, according to Solinus, as he is 
readered by Father Corbichon, employ it as a 
remedy against excessive heat; they, more- 
over, eat dragon’s flesh as a cure for several 
maladies. “For they know how to extract 
the poison from the flesh, which, indeed, 
exists only in its tongue and its gall. And 
this is what David means in his psalm, where 
he says: Lord, thou hast given the dragons 
for meat to the people of Ethiopia !” 

The birth a parentage of the dragon— 
I am sorry nothing is recorded of his educa- 
tion—are thus described by John Leo, in his 
history of Africa: “Many aflirme that the 
male eagle, engendering with a shee-wolfe, 
begetteth a dragon, having the beake and 
wings of a bird, a serpent’s taile, the feete of 
a wolfe, and a skin speckled and partie- 
coloured like the skin of a serpent ; neither | 
¢an it open the eyelids” (without assistance ?) 
“and it liveth in caves.” John Leo carefully 
adds—* This monster, albeit 1, myself, have | 
not seene it, yet the common report of all 
Africa affirmeth that there is such a one.” | 





| Father Pigafetta, a great authority in un-| 
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natural history, tells us that “Mount Atlas 
hath plenty of dragons, grosse of body, slow 
of motion, and in byting or touching incurably 
venomous. In Congo is a kind of dragons 
like in bignesse to rammes, with wings, having 
long tayles and chaps, and divers jawes of teeth 
of blue and greene colour, painted like scales, 
with-two feet, and feed on rawe fleshe. The 
pagan negros pray to them as gods.” This pre- 
dilection for paying them divine honours isa 
feature of Chinese admiration. The Celestial 
people, says Marco Polo, “are superstitious 
in chusing a plot of ground, to erect a dwell- 
ing-house, or sepulchre, conferring it with 
the head, tayle, and feete of divers dragons, 
which live under our earth, whence depends 
all good and bad fortune.” The same tra- 
velled Venetian, under the head of Huge 
Dragons in Chinese Tartary, says, “They have 
two little feet before, nigh the head, with 
three talons or claws like lions, and the eyes 
bigger than a great loafe, very shining. They 
have their mouths and jaws so wide that 
they are able to swallow a man; great sharpe 
teeth ; nor is there any man, or other living 
creature, which may behold those serpents 
without terror: these are found lesse of eight, 
six, or five paces long” (the larger ones are 
described as ten paces in length, and in thick- 
ness ten spans), “which are taken after this 
manner. In the day-time they use to lie hid, 
by reason of the heat, in holes, out of the 
whiche they goe by night to seeke their prey, 
and devoure whatsoever they get — lions, 
wolves, or others; and then goe to seeke 
water, leaving such a tract with their weight 
in the sands, as if some piece of timber had 
been drawne there. Whereupon the hunters 
fasten under the sands sharpe iron prickes 
in the usuall tract, whereon they are wounded 
and slayne. The crowes presently ring his 
knell, and by their craving cries invite the 
huitters, which come and flay him, taking 
forth his gall, profitable for divers medicines 
(amongst other things, for the biting of mad 
dogs, a penie-weight given in wine ; and for 
women in travell, for carbuncles and pushes), 
and they sell the fiesh dear, as being exceed- 
ingly delicate.” 

‘There is, it seems, oue way in which you 
may get the better of a dragon, provided you 
are addicted to the black art—not paper- 
staining with ink, but necromancy. “'‘Lhis 
creature,” says Albertus Magnus, “is greatly 
afraid of thunder, and the magicians, who 
require dragons for their enchantments” (vide 
the witches’ incantation in Macbeth—“ scale 
of dragon”), “get drums on which they roll 
heavily, so that the noise is mistaken by the 
dragons for thunder, and then they are van- 
quished. ‘Then the enchanter bestrides the 
dragon, and flies through the air on his back. 
But frequently the dragon sinks under the 
magician’s weight, and the length of the 
journey, and falls with his rider into the sea, 
where they are both drowned.” 

After all that has been said of the dragon’s 
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poisonous breath, it is satisfactory to learn| 
(from Pliny) that he has no venom proper | 
“in him ;” on the contrary, after he is dead and 
done for—in the way Saint George, or his 
humorous prototype, Movre of Moore Hall, 
settled him—his remains are highly medicinal. 
“The eies of a dragon,” says Pliny, “preserved 
drie, pulverised, and incorporat with hony 
into a liniment, cause those who be annointed 
all over to sleepe securely, without any dread 
of night-spirits, though otherwise they were 
fearfull and timorous by nature. Moreover, 
the fat growing about the heart of a dragon, 
lapped within a piece of a bucke’s or doe’s 
skin, and so tied fast to the arme with the 
nerves or sinewes of a red deere, is very 
available and assureth a man good success in 
all suites of law.” With every kind of respect 
for this recipe, I should greatly prefer to 
learn that my solicitor had secured Sir F. 
Thesiger or Sergeant Ballantine, in preference 
to any amount of dragon’s fat. In the same 
way, I think, Mr. Hayter would be more 
serviceable, if I wished to be introduced to} 
Lord Palmerston, than “the first spondyle or 
turning-joint in the chine of a dragon,” which 
“doth promise an easie and favourable access 
unto the presence of great lords and poten- 
tates,” or than the teeth of a dragon, which 
has the property of mitigating the rigour of 
high personages, and causing them to incline 
to the petitions and requests of those who 
present themselves before them. If you wish 
for success in everything you undertake, you 
have only to go to Savory and Moore, and get 
them to make up the following prescription : 
“Take the taile and head both of a dragon, 
the haire growing upon the forehead of a 
lion, with a little also of his marrow” (to be | 
had at Truefitt’s, in five-shilling bottles), “the 
froth, moreover, that a horse fometh at the 
mouth who hath woon the victory and prize 
in running a race” (apply to Sam Scott or 
John Day for this), “and the nailes besides 
of a dog’s-feete” (the Regent Street gentle- 
men will furnish any quantity) ; “bind all 
these together with a piece of leather made 
of a red deere skin, with the sinewes partly 
of a stag, partly of a fallow deere, one with 
another in alternative course ; carrie this 
about you, and it will work wonders!” All 
these admirable properties after death do 
not, however, prevent the dragon from being, 
when alive, the most formidable beast in 
creation ; and it may, therefore, be soothing 
to the mind of the reader, affrighted at 
the terrible narrations of Glanvil, Solinus, 
Pliny, and the rest, to read what Cuvier says 
of the dragon. “The dragon (draco) is a 
small lizard, with a long, slender, round tail ; 
its body is covered with small scales, and on 
its back are two triangular membranous 
kind of wings, sustained by six cartilaginous 
rays, articulated on the spine. Under its 
throat is a long pouch, and there are two} 
other and smalier ones on each side of its} 
head, which it can swell out at will, This) 
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INNOCENT ANIMAL inhabits India, and lives on 
flies, which it pursues leaping from branch to 
branch.” There are many varieties of the 
modern dragon, equally harmless. 

When Winifred Jenkins exclaimed, in her 
exquisite cacology, “I’ve been a vixen and a 
griffin this many a day!” that pattern Abi- 
gail had no desire to liken herself to a Xan- 
tippe, or to assume the attributes of the 
animal which Glanvil defines as being “ be- 
tween a beast and a bird: a beast as relates 
to its general form, for it is bodied like a 
lion ; a bird with respect to its extremities, 
for it is headed and winged, and has the 
talons of an eagle.” Such is the Cordelier’s 
account of the griffin, and the heralds have 
adopted his version in their blazonry. Ctesias, 
however, paints the creatures differently. He 
calls them “birds with four feet, of the size 
of a wolf, and having the legs and claws of a 
lion. Their feathers are red on the breast, 
and black on the rest of the body.” In the 
number of legs, Glanvil agrees with Ctesias, 
as well as in some absolute bird-like proper- 
ties ; but, treated altogether as a bird, the 
griffin must certainly be looked upon as a 
rara avis. Hear Glanvil: “The claws of the 
griffin are so large and ample, that he can 
seize an armed man by the body as easily as 
a hawk a little bird. In like manner he can 
carry off a horse, an ox, or any other beast, 
in his flight, when he sets his claws in them. 
So great is the strength of his wings, that by 
their mere motion the wind will knock a man 
down ; so large and widely spread are they, 
that if he were to fly over a street” (the 
dwellers in which he would slightly astonish), 
“his wings would touch the houses on both 
sides, It is no wonder,” continues Glanvil, 
“that his claws are so large, seeing that his 
nails are as long as the horns of an ox. The 
proof of this is shown in the Holy Chapel at 
Paris” (itis not there at this present writing), 
“where the claw of a young griffin hangs in 
the middle of the aisle, attached to a chain ; 
it was cut off by a man-at-arms, who had 
been carried into the desert by an old griffin, 
there to be devoured by his” (or her) “little 
ones. This valiant man found the means of 
escaping after he had fought for a long time 
with the young = in the absence of the 
perents” (who kindly withdrew during the 
combat). “ And thence he transported him- 
self by flight to a seaport, where he found 
the means of crossing the sea with a boat- 
man, paying his passage” (a cheap way of 
travelling) “by relating his adventure. And 
afterwards he brought the aforesaid claw to 
France, and deposited it in the aforesaid holy 
chapel, where many who have been there 
have seen it.” The Sainte Chapelle was not, 
however, the only place that could boast of a 
relic of griffin-hood, for in a note to a 
sage in the Travels of Sir John Mandevile 
(London. Eighteen hundred and thirty-nine. 
Page two hundred and sixty-nine), a claw 
“four feet long” is described as being “in 
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the Cotton library,” which “has a silver hoop| of the Arabian Nights—and that means every 
about the end, whereon is engraven Griphi | one who can read—remembers (in the trans- 
Unguis, Divo Cuthberto Dunelmensi Sacer.” | lation of Galland’s version) the perilous ad- 
The same note says, “ Another, about an ell| venture of Sindbad and his merchant friends 
jong, is mentioned by Dr. Grew, in his History | when they broke the roc’s egg, took out the 
of the Rarities of the Royal Society, page| young bird, and roasted it. All, however, 
twenty-six ; thongh the doctor there supposes | are not equally familiar with the story told 
it rather the horn of a rock-buck, or of the|by Ibn-el-Wardee, on the authority of a 
Ibex mas.” What Sir John Mandevile himself; certain El-Maghrabee, which is given by Mr, 
relates of the grifhn may be appropriately| Lane in the notes to the twentieth chapter 
mentioned here : “In that contree” (which | of his translation of the world-famed Enter- | 
he calls Bacharie) “ben many griffounes, | tainments. The details given by El-Wardee | 
more plentee than in any other contree. Sum are curious enough to justify reproduction | 
men seyn, that thai hav the body upward|here. “He (El-Maghrabee) said that he 
as an egle, and benethe as a lyoun: and/made a voyage in the Sea of China, and the | 
treuly thei seyn sothe” (Sir John pretends,| wind drove them to a large, wide island, 
then, to have seen one) “that thei ben of that where the people of the ship landed to pro- 
schapp. Buta griffoun hathe the body more cure water and fire-wood, taking with them 
gret and is more strong than eight lyouns, of axes, and ropes, and water-skins, and he was | 
suche lyouns as ben o this half; and more’ with them. And they saw upon the island a 
gret and strongere than an hundred egles,, dome, white, of enormous size, shining, 
such as we han amonges us. For o griffoune glistening, more than a hundred cubit’s high, | 
there will bere, fleynge to his nest, a gret So they went towards it and approached it, | 
hors ” (Glanvil and Sir John are both rowing and lo! it was the egg of the rukh. They 
im the same boat), “or two oxen yoked to-| began to strike it with the axes, and with | 
gidere, as they gon at the ploughe. For he masses of rock,and with wood, until it broke, 
bath his talouns so longe and so large and!and disclosed the young rukh, which was | 
grete, upon his feet, as thoughe thei weren like a firm mountain; and they caught hold | 
hornes of grete oxen or of bugles” (buffaloes), of a feather of its wing, and pulled it, where- 
“or of kyzn” (cows) ; “so that men maken upon it became dissevered from the wing; | 
cuppes of hem, to drinken of: and of hire} and the formation of the feathers was not | 
ribbes and of the pennes of hire winges, men|complete. After this they killed the bird, 
maken bowes full stronge, to schote with | and carried away as much as they could of | 
arwes and quarelle.” That there may be no | its flesh. They also cut off the lower portion | 
mistake about the rieving capacity of Sir|of the feather, from the extremity of the | 
John’s griffin, a vignette on the title-page | quill-part, and departed. And some of those | 
of the edition of his works already cited, and: who entered the island had cooked of the | 
copied from an old engraving, presents us/flesh,and eaten. Among these were old men 
with the lively portraiture of a griffin in the| with white beards; and when they arose in | 
act of bearing a knight and horse through! the morning, they found that their beards 
the air to breakfast his little ones, greatly to had become black ; and not one of the people 
the dismay of an astonished palmer—the| who ate became grey after that: wherefore | 
worthy knight himself—who is supposed to!they said, that the stick with which they | 
witness the transaction. stirred what was in the pot with the young | 
Oriental writers, who have a special gift of| rukh was of the tree of youth: but God is | 
exaggeration, do mot confine the exertions of all-knowing. And when the sun rose, and | 
the griffin to such trifling work as that of| the people were in the ship, and she was pro- 
only carrying off a man and horse at the same | ceeding with them, lo! the rukh (the old 
coup, they place an elephant in each claw and | bird) approached, coming down like a vast 
and a third in his beak, and, thus weighted,! cloud, having in its claw a fragment of a 
the rukh, or roc (which we identify with the | mountain, like an enormous house, and bigger 
griffin), skims over the mountain tops till it | than the ship. And when it came over the 
reaches the lonely nest, in which it makes its! ship, in the sky, it cast down the stone upon 
ponderousmeal. Ibn-el-Wardee, one of these | her, and upon those who were in her. But 
magnifying naturalists, states the length of|the ship was swift in her course; so she got 
the rukh’s wings at merely “ten thousand | before the stone, which fell into the sea, and 
fathoms,” but Marco Polo corrects this ac- | its fall occasioned a most terrible commotion 
count, and cuts them down to “sixteen paces there. God, says the narrator, decreed us 
in extent, from point to point,” adding, that: safety, and delivered us from destruction.” 
“the feathers are eight paces in length, and| But whether the roc and the griffin be one 
thick in proportion.” e, nevertheless, be-jand the same, or two distinct (apocryphal) 
lieves that some messengers sent to Mada- | creatures, matters little: they are confessedly 
pone by the Grand Khan of Tartary,|a very dangerous sort of wild-fowl. Gomara, 
rought back with them “a feather of the) who, in comparison, writes soberly with 
rukh, positively affirmed to have measured|regard to griffins, speaks of the Mexican 
ninety spans, and the quill part to have been| variety in these words: “The gryffons, in 
two palms in circumference.” Every reader! time past, did cause the vale of Ancatlan to 
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bee dispeopled, for they were great devourers 
of men, and their abiding was in the Moun- 
taines of Tesacan. They were bigger than a 
lion, with a kind of haire and no feathers, 
and with their tallons and teeth they break 
men’s bones.” Another old writer, treating 
of the wonders of Ethiopia, says, “in this 
province (Damute) there be griffons, which be 
fowles so bigge that they kill the buffes 
(buffaloes), and carrie them in their clawes 
as an eagle carryeth a rabbet.” 

| The chief private occupation of the griffin, 
| when quietly at home, appears to be that of 
| keeping watch over a vast amount of con- 
| eealed treasure, his property; though what 
| he proposes to do with it is, probably, as great 
an enigma to him as it is to most other 
misers. He is obliged, however, to take care 
of his cash, for those burglarious Scythians, 
| the Arimaspians, who adorned their hair 
with gold, are always on the look-out, though 
they have only one eye a-piece, to steal it. 
| This is a practice alluded to by Milton in 
those strikingly-descriptive lines where,speak- 
ing of the Fiend as he careers through Space, 
on his way to Paradise, he says :— 


| As when a Gryphon through the wilderness, 

With winged course, o’er hill and moory dale, 

Pursues the Arimaspian, who, by stealth, 

Has from his watchful custody purloin’d 

| The guarded gold: so eagerly the Fiend 

O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense or rare, 
| With head, hands, wings or feet pursues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies,” 


The hoarding propensity of the griffins has 
| caused them to be confounded with certain 
| ants of most enormous size—as large, say 
| various Greek authors, as dogs or foxes 
(“grete as houndes,” remarks Sir John Man- 
| devile, who, of course, confirms the fable), 
which, inhabiting the regions of Taprobana 
(the Dardan country, according to Strabo, to 
the east of the Indian mountains), live on a 
large plateau, where, during the winter, they 
| dig under ground, and throw up hillocks like 
moles. This earth contains a great deal of 
gold, and to obtain it from the formidable 
burrowers the gold-huntersthrow them pieces 
| of venison, and, while the ants are intent on 
eating it, they make off with the precious 
metal as fast as ever they can. It is a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that the griffin and 
the giant pismire have anything in common 
except the tradition which assigns to each a 
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remarkable fondness for gold—a link which 
connects these fabulous animals with many 
real creatures, whom all of us are tolerably 
well acquainted with. 

Of that royal emblem, the Salamander 
—adopted by Francis the First, of France, as 
his device, with the motto, Nutrisco et Ex-| 
tinguo—a good deal has been related which | 





must also be taken on trust. Bartholomew} 
de Glanvil assigns the Ganges for its habita-| 
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not the slightest objection to be transferred 
to the antagonistic element, fire, which, on 
account of the coldness of its nature, has no 
effect upon it. He assures us, on the authority 
of Saint Isidore (who gets his authority from 
Pliny), that the venom of the salamander is 
more poisonous than that of any other 
serpent ; “for,” he says, “the latter kill 
only one person at a time with their sting, 
whereas the salamander inflicts a mortal 
wound on many.” He proves it in this way: 
“ For if a salamander climbs up a fruit-tree, 
she poisons all the fruit ; and al! who eat of 
the same die withouten remedye. So, also, 
when she goes into a river, she taints the 
water with her poison, and all who drink 
thereof die.” This must be rather against 
the salubrity of the sacred stream, of whose 
waters, nevertheless, many millions of Hin- 
doos drink daily without much inconvenience. 
However, Glanvil is strong on this point, 
and vows that not less than four thousand men 
of the conquering army of Alexwnder the 
Great (to say nothing of a couple of thousand 
beasts of burden) took their last draught in 
the salamandered flood. Returning tothe anti- 
inflammable attributes of the creature, he in- 
forms us that “there is no beast in the world 
which fire does not burn save and except the - 
salamander, which the more it is in the fire, 
the longer it lives there and rejoices in it.” 
The travelling showman who said of his 
eagle, “The hotterer the sun is, the higher he 
flies,” must have taken a hint from Bartho- 
lomew de Glanvil, who adds, “The fact is” 
(this is a modern rendering of his words) “he 
puts out the fire by his frigidity.” 

Albertus Magnus, refuses to believe in the 
asbestine nature of the salamander, and tried 
to prove its impossibility by experiment. He 
could not, it is true, procure a real salaman- 
der for the purpose, but he operated upon 
large spiders ; and the result, contrary to his 
expectation, rather favoured the idea of their 
being insured against fire. One of them 
placed upon a red-hot iron, remained there a 
long time without stirring or seeming to feel 
the heat ; another, that was urged towards a 
light, extinguished it, as if it had been blown 
out. Ata much later period than the time 
of Albertus—so recently, indeed, as the days of 
Newton, Milton, and Moliére—the Journal des 
Scavants describes the decisive experiments 
which were made at Rome upon a salamander 
that had been brought from India. “ Placed 
upon a brisk fire, it swelled up, and from its 
body dropped a liquid which extinguished the 
charcoal beneath it ; the charcoal, constantly 
relit, was as constantly put out in the same 
manner during two continuous hours, and at 
the end of that time the salamander was with- 
drawn from the flames, and lived nine months 
afterwards,” Father Hardouin, who comments 
on this adventure, expresses his regret that 
the animal which stood fire so well was not 


tion, and tells us that, though it prefers the fully described. Bat, while on the subject of 
waters of that famous and sacred river, it has’ credulity,oneneed not gofurther back than the 
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last century for an example. Under the head 
of Amphibia,in Mr. Charles Knight’s English 
Cyclopedia, is the following statement : “A 
French consul at Rhodes (in seventeen hun- 


ting in his chamber there, he heard a loud 
ery in his kitchen, whither he ran, and found 
his cook in a horrible fright, who informed 
him that he had seen the devil in the fire. 
M. Ponthonier” (the consul) “then states 
that he looked into a bright fire, and there 
saw a little animal with open mouth and 
palpitating throat. He took the tongs, and 
endeavoured to remove it. At his first at- 
tempt, the animal, which he says had been 
motionless up to that time (two or three 
minutes), ran into a corner of the chimney, 
having lost the tip of its tail in escaping, and 
buried itself in a heap of hot ashes. In his 
second attempt the consul was successful, 
drew the animal out, which he describes as a 
sort of small lizard, plunged it into spirit, 
and gave it to Buffon.” 

How the salamander is produced seems to 
be a puzzle to learned Pliny, for he describes 
it as being barren. His proof, however, is 
not very conclusive. “There is,” he says, 
“no more distinction of sex in them than in 
yeeles, and in all those that neither lay egs, 
ne yet bring forth any living creature. 
Oisters, likewise, and all such creatures as 
cleave fast either to the rockes or to the 
shelves, are neither male nor female.” Yet 
we have all heard of the oyster crossed in 
love. 

Pliny’s own statement is worth giving: 
“Of all venomous beasts, there are not any 
so hurtfull and dangerous as are the sala- 
manders. As for other serpents, they can 
hurt but one at once, neither kill they many 
together ; to say nothing how when they 
have stung or bitten a man, they die for verie 
griefe and sorrow that they have done such a 
mischiefe, as if they had some pricke and 
remorse of conscience afterwards, and never 
enter they againe into earthe, as unworthy to 
be received there.” Imagine the conscience 
and humility of a viper, an adder, or a cobra 
dicapella! The salamander, however, has none 
of this tenderness of conscience ; he is not only 
able but willing to destroy whole nations at a 
time, and numerous examples, similar to those 
cited by Glanvil, are given. But there is 


compensation for all things: the poison of | 


the salamander is dispelled by taking an in- 
fusion of cantharides, and the flesh of lizards 
proves an antidote ; new wine in the lees is 
also recommended, and so is new milk. The 
salamandrine poison is not, therefore, so for- 
midable as at first sight it appears, and one 
particular fact is noticeable—swine feed on 
salamanders with impunity. Whenever they 
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the whole hog, and find themselves none the 
worse for their banquet. 

Would you like to know what the (ancient) 


| salamander resembles ? Take Pliny’s descrip- 
dred and eighty-nine) relates that, while sit- | 


tion: “Made in fashion of a lizard, marked 
with spots like stars, he never comes abroad 
and sheweth himself but in great showres ; 
for in fair weather he is not seene. He is of 
so cold a complexion, that if he do but touch 
the fire he will quench it as presently as if ice 
were put unto it. The salamander casteth 
up at the mouth a certaine venemous matter 
like milke ; let it but once touch any part of 
aman or woman’s body, all the haire will 
fall off, and the part so touched will change 
the colour of the skinne to the white mor- 
phew.” 


As metaphysical agents the salamanders | 


occupy a remarkable position. 


the Abbé de Villars, we find them figuring, 
in conjunction with the gnomes, nymphs, and 
sylphides, amongst the viewless spirits of air 
who wait on nature’s mischief. It is chiefly 
by their alliances with mankind that the 
salamanders have rendered themselves illus- 
trious. All the demi-gods were descended 
from them, and many other important per- 


In the cabal. | 
istic romance of Le Comte de Gabalis by °| 


sonages, including Zoroaster, who was the | 


son of the salamander Oromasis, by Vesta, 


the wife of Noah, who, having such parents, | 


deserved the length of life—twelve hundred | 


years—which was granted him before he was 
removed from earth, without dying, to the 
region inhabited by the salamanders ; a race, 
says the Comte de Gabalis, composed of the 
most subtle parts of the sphere of fire which 
is “conglobed and organised by the action of 
universal flame.” The union of Oromasis and 
Vesta also produced the nymph Egeria—the 
same who gave such sage counsels in her 
grotto to Numa Pompilius. Another sala- 
mander was the father of Servius Tullius ; 
and Hercules, Plato, Achilles, Aineas, Sar- 
pedon, and Melchisedech, were all, according 
to the pretended cabalist, the sons of sala- 
manders. The romance of the Abbé de Villars 
was a mystification, written in ridicule of the 
doctrines of Descartes. 

Turning to science from the reveries of ro- 
mance, Cuvier tells us what the salamander 
really is. He belongs to the Ratrachian or 
Frog family, and is about as dangerous an 
animal as the dragon. Salamanders are di- 
vided into terrestrial and aquatic. The latter 
are chiefly remarkable for their extreme fe- 
eundity, the former for having the faculty of 
emitting a milky fluid, which is bitter, and 
has a disagreeable odour ; being, moreover, a 
poison to very weak animals—the insects on 
which they feed. In shape they bear a general 
resemblance to the cor ; aud their offspring, 


meet with these creatures they go, as it were, | instead of being demi-gods, are tadpoles. 
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